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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


Every new user of Pears Soap makes the 
discovery that no other soap can be found 
so delightful and effective to use and that 
PEARS’ is match/ess for the complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


(The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
without special permission] 
To the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR: 

I beg to rey ty y the very kind and courteous note received from you some time ago, in reply to my request for 
advice from the BAZAR in a distressing household difficulty. 

The policy of the BAZAR in this matter of correspondence is strikingly at variance with that of some other magazines, 
which demand gratuitous advertising and ten addresses before offering aid to the suffering housewife. Your ficiently 
courteous, and most helpful note shows us which of our magazines is best worth having. 1 cannot thank you sufficiently 
for your wo We are old subscribers, and we think, more than ever, that there is nothing like the BAZAR 
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THE COUNTRY IS THE PLACE FOR CHILDREN 
V.-—-IT DEVELOPS PATIENCE, INGENUITY, AND RESOURCEFULNESS. 
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THE DESTINY OF WOMAN 


(IDEALS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE—IV) 
BY CHARLES WAGNER 
AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE SimPLE LIFE” 














HE preceding articles of this series 7 

were indispensable as an intro- 
duction to this phase of the sub- / 
ject. Once the point of depart- 


ure is well established, we can ~~ 
draw conclusions from it, and, in | 

\ 

t 





—_— every. instance, see for ourselves that which is 


Pi to be desired, and that from which we should flee, \ 
\ or what we should combat. ; 
Life is a struggle. Every ideal which seeks to 
become embodied demands a conflict not only \ ee Oe 
aie with the ordinary difficulties without which noth- “dy.” 


ing good may be realized, but also against the 
exaggerations and the caricatures which may dis- 
figure it.. To be able to strive, it is necessary 
first to live, and to live we must dare to be; to 
declare our own personality, our own right, with 
a steady simplicity. 

It ought to be understood that a woman in her- 
self may become a perfected individual, and to 
that end she is not dependent upon any outside 
circumstance, not even upon so natural an oc- 
currence as marriage. To develop herself by in- 
terior work, by effort and reflection, to become at 
onee an independent and a disciplined character, 
capable of governing herself and of answering for 
her acts, is the sign of such an individuality. 

But an individual is in no sort of way a strange 
body detached from the main body of society. He 
subsists and develops among normal relationships 
with the rest. He does not lose himself among 
them, nor separate himself from them. His posi- 
tion is at once independent and fraternal. 

In each being two great dangers threaten the 
harmonious development of the individuality. 
The first of these dangers is the delusions and op- 
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pression of surroundings. Some social conventions smother the individu- 
ality of woman in the bud. She therefore requires a power of resistance 
and of opposition. Every being should strive for the normal accomplishment 
of his destiny. Do not let us confuse obedience to our mission with pass- 
ive resignation to the position in which fate places us. Social evils may very 
well create for a human being a condition which will prevent him from realiz- 
ing his destiny. Thus, slavery does not permit a man to be a man worthy of 
the name. 

Woman has the right to desire that she may be worthy of the name of 
woman. It is her duty to strive against the obstacles which tend to prevent 
her from attaining this worth. These obstacles are far from being all from 
without. Our worst enemy, almost always, may be looked for in the attitude 
we ourselves take, and therein is the second danger. There is often to be ob- 
served in woman a tendency to suffer all, to accept all. This is but the ap- 
pearance of virtue and must not be confused with patience. It is cowardice. 
The disposition to bend the neck to the yoke has ever been the accomplice of 
tyranny. 

But, it is no better to fall into an opposite excess and to fail in that spirit 
of accommodation and elasticity without which human relationships resemble 
machines without oil, which continually grind and become overheated. Ob- 
stinacy has only to follow its own will. The bad habit of calling that op- 
pression which is but an indispensable rule or guarantee against our weak- 
nesses and foibles, has never been the sign of a broad mind, but only of con- 
fused intellects. The worst slavery is the caprice and disorder of unbridled 
desires. Too many young women confuse independence with the absence of 
discipline, and the consciousness of their own dignity with the absence of con- 
sideration for their parents or their instructors. There is no greater barrier 
to the establishment of a truly poised character than this mistaking of anarchy 
for the government of one’s self by one’s self. 

Another obstacle is frivolity of mind. It is confounded, wrongly, with at- 
tractiveness. Do not imagine that to be a sensible woman you must lack the 
feminine charm, nor that it is necessary to be a feather-head, or a linnet-head, 
so to say, in.order to be really attractive. It is in just this way, however, that 
a number of women believe, who pass their time in perplexing those about them 
with their perpetual changings, their kaleidoscopic moods, their fitful tastes, 
their incapacity to fix their attention upon any employment, or to follow an 
argument. 

The conquering of real liberty begins in seriousness and docility. Amiably 
to accept the guidance which recommends itself by its good sense is a step 
towards the science of self-government; and to arrive at that sureness of 
demeanor which characterizes the bearing of superior women it is advisable 
to commence modestly, by a little distrust of our own wisdom. Is it not a 
universal law that in order to acquire good things of intellect and heart, as all 
other good things of life, we must first of all feel that we lack them and that 
we have need of them? 

In order to prove her own worth woman should by no means assert that she 
relies only upon herself; that she seeks counsel of no one but herself; accepts 
advice from no one. On the contrary, what is needful is to make herself, as 
it were, a willing and available power, ready to ally herself with all good sur- 
roundings and eager to strengthen all friendly associations; to take advantage 
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of the good others may bring her even though they should be men; and here 
we touch upon a burning question. While striving after her particular ideal, 
woman has need of a sure judgment and perpetual vigilance to avoid falling 
into a purely worldly and reactionary tendency, the many ramifications of 
which for a long time have shocked the observer. 

Every reaction is a parasitic emotion, grafting itself and feeding upon 
the things which it is dooming. Simply to be an anti-something will never 
suffice for any philosophy, religion, political party or social condition. 

It would be very dangerous if the modern woman’s ideal were to be colored 
too much with the thought of systematic opposition to the social position wom- 
an has so long occupied. In fact, it would result fatally should the principal 
source of such an emotion be hatred of man, or, at least, a revolt declared 
against him. 

Their argument would then be based upon this: Up to the present, men 
have been masters. Our aim is to substitute ourselves for them; to dislodge 
them from all professions which heretofore have been regarded as their ex- 
clusive domain. 

Instead of freeing herself from the yoke, of becoming herself, of taking her 
stand in life with that firmness which is the characteristic of the strong, by 
commencing as his imitator, woman condemns herself to be man’s rival. In 
such a réle it would be vain to put a spirit of independence, noisily proclaimed 
by placards and flags, for thereby woman would only demonstrate her own ir- 
retrievable inferiority. 

We must not allow ourselves ever to be drawn into that which is not nat- 
ural to us, solely to prove to some one else that we are able “to do as well as 
he”; for, in admitting that you can do “as well as he,” you will only be 
“ copyists ” after all. 

If she does it for her pleasure, if it is in accord with her tastes I admit 
that a woman may give herself up, for example, to masculine sports, ride 
horseback, play football or polo. But she should beware of this: Has she not, 
without knowing it, yielded to a spirit of imitation and that of a very mediocre 
worth? Is she any more of a woman for having beaten a man on the field? 
Or, is she not, though victorious, in reality, vanquished, for having gone out 
of her character, out of her individualism, in short, out of that dignity which 
exacts that she must follow the trend of her own aspiration? Independence 
consists not in leaving her own orbit in order to enter that of another, even 
though she can move therein even more quickly than the other. If woman, 
in all the new professions which are open to her activity, carries into them the 
spirit of ill-placed emulation, in becoming the rival of man she at the same 
time loses the wide and fruitful advantages of her apprenticeship to liberty. 

Study medicine, law, the dead languages, and those branches which interest 
you. There is nothing to hinder you from it in the fact that other young 
ladies before have not studied them. But, do not follow these paths only to 
prove to men that women, as well as they, may become doctors, lawyers, philolo- 
gists. If it is unworthy of woman to become man’s rival it is still less so to 
become his enemy. 

In our days journals and books appear in which woman treats of men as if 
the latter were bandits who, from age to age, have been engaged in torturing 
her, and from whom it is necessary to detach herself, while cursing them. 

Let us admit the truth. No creatures, including the most maltreated 
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beasts, have suffered more hardships at man’s hands than woman. The fright- 
ful liabilities of man toward her will never be settled: the trading upon her 
weakness, her confidence, upon her moods which incline her to forget injuries, 
her kindness, always renewing itself, even after the most discouraging ex- 
periences. 

Nevertheless, though I do not know why, it is not the act of a true, a just 
and generous woman to heighten the value of her own sex by the negative 
proceeding of establishing the perversity and brutality of the other; to put her 
moral richness in relief by showing the ragged poverty of the strong sex, its 
baseness, its cowardice, its madness for infidelity and perfidy. 

A true woman knows all this and does not speak of it. She leaves to man 
the responsibility of remembering it and speaking of it. I do not assert that 
she seeks extenuating circumstances where there are none, but she remembers 
another side of the truth. Notwithstanding all, she still believes man to be 
woman’s friend. She is right. If none has wronged woman more than man, 
it is also true that never has woman found any one to comprehend her better, 
to admire her more, and love her better, than man. If ever an alliance has 
exalted and expanded mutual qualities by combining them into a superior 
unity, it is that of man and woman. This is what the real woman should 
never lose sight of, despite all the contradictions of a life in which the ideal 
has been continually scourged by the practical. If she has had heart woes, nay, 
even just personal grief of wounded dignity, of misunderstanding, she 
shuts them up in the secret of her own thoughts. Never will she allow them 
to make her unjust and aggressive against all of the other half of mankind. 

Not only is that feminine ideal ignoble which takes for its device, “ Our 
enemy is man,” but I do not believe in its sincerity. Nor should I believe 
in it more however noisy its manifestations. There are no sentiments less 
true than those which are exhibited ostentatiously. Great noise is seldom 
made but to deceive those who make it. 

It is allowable that a woman may detest a man, or hate a whole category 
of men, but she should not, at least unless she is mentally unsettled, envelop 
in the same savage sentiments the good men whose sole fault is that they 
are not women. 

But, as all exaggeration is baneful, I think it a duty to revert again to the 
contrary error, into which those women fall who know no other reason for liv- 
ing but to serve as annexes to man. No one may consider himself as more 
than a fraction, or even a zero, which only acquires a value when a figure has 
been placed at his side. 

The more a woman shall have learned to live by herself the better she will 
occupy her position in wedded life should she marry. Trained to direct her- 
self, to earn her own living, capable of energy and decision, a woman, if 
she marries, brings a precious cooperation to her husband. If she never marries 
she will know how to be all-sufficient to herself. She will not believe her life 
lost, nor make of it a morbid matter. 

Doubtless because of solitary living some of them make themselves incapable 
of living with another; but this is not because they have developed their in- 
dividuality, but rather because they have cultivated their fads. The general 
rule proves, on the contrary, that those who know best how to live by themselves 
are best adapted to living with others. A man who has truly reflected, though 
he be an isolated student, accustomed to follow, alone, the ways of truth, is 
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always capable of understanding other men. He knows the laws of thought, 
the diverse states of the mind; he knows what it is to doubt, to hesitate, to 
hew out a way through the undergrowth. He is broad-minded and knows how 
to respect the thoughts of others, even when wholly unlike his own. 

A sensible woman who knows how to live alone also knows what is necessary 
in order to live with a companion when the time comes to change her mode of 
living. The same wisdom which guided her when single will teach her how 
to act in concert with her husband. It is, therefore, a stale banality and con- 
trary to all psychology to say that to make good women beings are necessary 
who lack all individuality and experience, without opinions, and who, conse- 
quently, may be led about like a blind person. Nine times out of ten, whoever 
does not think for himself is equally incapable of understanding the thoughts 
of others. 

The end of our reflections, like the beginning, brings us again to the same 
necessities. The first duty of woman, a free creature, a soul complete in her- 
self, is to cultivate her individuality, to conquer it, and to sustain it. This is 
the way in which she will be best armed to attain the maximum of that in- 
dividuality which God has put into her. 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


Gop and thy great heart drove thee to the breach 
Where raged the unequal war,—that narrow space 
Where the deep ranks of Custom held their place. 

There thou and thy brave Few spake each to each 

In those high words that only strife can teach; 

And there was shown thy sweet commanding grace, 
The starlike glory of thy steadfast face, 


The martial music of thy dauntless speech. 


The Soul of Woman, rising at thy will, 
Sees through a dream the Freedom she should know, 
A Freedom greatly wooed, reluctant still, 
And moving near with footsteps grave and slow. 
Then, to thy rest, brave Soul! and triumph so; 


The awakened race thy purpose shall fulfil. 
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ISS PAMELA FLOYD, twen- 

ty-six and conscientious, sat 
beside her study table and 
conducted, with an imparti- 
ality which would have been 
impossible to the experience 
of greater age or the impulsiveness of less, 
a mental debate on the topic, Freedom versus 
Felicity, Careers versus Children—call it 
what you please. More concretely, she earnest- 
ly considered Mr. Reginald Beck’s proposal 
of marriage. The lamplight, enaureoling 
her in its soft circle, glowing upon her dusky, 
silky hair, shining upon the fine, grave lines 
of her long, oval face, made Mr. Beck’s point 
of view very intelligible. 

The debate, as Miss Floyd maintained it, 
ran in some such way as this: Arguments for 
marriage—* I like very much to be with him; 
I can searcely bear the prospect of not see- 
ing him; I like his voice and his laugh and 
his eyes and his shoulders—and his charac- 
ter, of course! 1 hate to think of his marry- 
ing another woman.” Arguments against 
marriage—* But all the grounds for the 
marriage are weak and personal—even when 
they do not descend to the low grounds of 
physical attraction and jealousy, they contain 
their own refutation for any high-minded 
woman; in addition, I have a very decent 
position in the artisticraft world; I bind 
books increasingly well; I like to bind books; 
I am economically independent, not a mere 
parasite upon man’s labor; finally, I know 
that I am a success as a spinster, and I have 
serious doubts about being a success as the 
wife of a struggling young professional man 
whose antiquated notions would compel me 
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to renounce my own wage-earning occupa- 
tion.” Miss Floyd inclined a little, perhaps, 
toward sonorous Latin derivatives in debate. 

“As for motherhood,” the argument went 
on—and Pamela’s eyes did not deepen, nor 
was her transparent fairness flushed at the 
thouzght—“ I have real doubts about my fit- 
ness for it. I am not particularly devoted 
to babies in general, and not having had 
brothers and sisters, I should probably—” 

Br-rr-chelng, clng! The telephone at Miss 
Floyd’s elbow opportunely interrupted a dis- 
cussion in which Mr. Beck’s defeat was 
imminent. 

“Ts that you, Pamela?” The voice of Mrs. 
Ogden Roberts was rasped and strained with 
worry. “Thank Goodness I caught you. I’m 
in a hornet’s nest of trouble, Pam. Ogden 
had to go to New York last night. Junior 
has been queer all day and now the doctor 
suspects scarlet fever and I’m quarantined 
with him here on the third floor. Little 
Sister’s just back from mother’s and hasn’t 
been exposed, but Julia—you know, my nurse 
girl—has gone out to the Hill to her cousin’s 
wedding, and won’t be back to-night. Cook 
put Sister to bed, but she’s so tired and such 
a heavy sleeper, I don’t like to ask her to 
sleep in the room, and Sister’s never slept by 
herself in her life. In short, my dear, will you 
come over and sleep in the room with her?” 

“You poor thing!” cried Pamela, sympa- 
thetically. “Of course I’ll come.” 

“She sleeps splendidly,” Mrs. Roberts went 
on with strenuous and suspicious emphasis. 
“But if she should happen to wake she’d 
need some one to speak to her, just to soothe 
her. Bless you, Pam, you'll save my life.” 
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“So much,” thought Miss Floyd, as she 
packed a bag for the night with methodical 
exquisiteness—* so much for marriage. Poor 
Bab! She hasn’t had a month free from 
some domestic flurry since Junior was born. 
She hasn’t done a thing since she was mar- 
ried!” By which Miss Floyd meant that her 
friend had ceased to supply the Hand-ham- 
mered Shop with ornamental utilities in 
brass. “ Incompetent cooks, slatternly nurse- 
maids, infectious diseases—ugh !” 

“She sometimes kicks off the bedclothes,” 
apologetically admitted Mrs. Roberts through 
the kitchen annunciator when Pamela had 
arrived and was holding long-distance com- 
munication with her. “ And—but I’m sure 
she'll sleep well to-night. Pam, you’re an 
angel. Would you mind undressing in Og- 
den’s room? A noise might wake Sister, ’m 
afraid. Good night, dear.” 

Half an hour later Miss Floyd, carefully 
screening the candle by whose light she made 
her way about, entered the room of Miss 
Barbara Alcott Roberts. With great caution 
she allowed the feeble rays to play here and 
there. They revealed little Sister curled bow- 
wise upon her bed, sheets and blankets pushed 
well away, dark head burrowed into white 
pillow. By her side, still limply clasped in 
her arms, was a small white marble effigy 
of a Neapolitan fisher-boy. Pamela recog- 
nized a wedding-present from that aunt of 
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She earnestly considered Mr. Beck's proposal of marriage. 
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Ogden’s who had been hopefully counted upon 
as likely to do something handsome in the 
way of silver. 

“What an idea!” she ejaculated, mentally. 
“The poor little honey might hurt herself 
seriously upon that ridiculous thing.” She 
gently withdrew it from little Sister’s lax 
embrace and removed it to the shelf where 
a large flannel dog bereft of its tail, a calico 
doll minus features, a sheep with a pendu- 
lous ear, and a box of wooden soldiers dwelt 
together in a democracy of the maimed. Then 
she tenderly covered the round little body, 
conquered an unexpected desire to kiss the 
segment of brown-and-rosy cheek which was 
exposed, and tiptoed to her own bed across 
the room. She fell asleep to the accompani- 
ment of little Sister’s soft, baby breathing. 

A sneeze awoke her from her light, respon- 
sibility-ridden slumbers. Candle in hand, she 
was across the room in an instant. Miss 
Barbara Alcott Roberts had changed her posi- 
tion and lay stretched upon her back, arms 
above her head, a sturdy, strong-chested, 
tiny figure in her flannel night-drawers. Once 
more the blankets were in a heap at the foot 
of the bed. Miss Floyd drew them up and 
tucked them securely under the mattress. 
Little Sister, with a gesture that, perhaps, re- 
corded her mother’s one-time prowess on the 
basket-ball field, threw them again from her. 
Miss Floyd replaced them with a firmness 
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that suggested grimness. Then she waited 
a minute for further slumbrous rebellion 
from little Sister, but none came and she 
went back to bed. 

She had fallen asleep and was dreaming of 
a wonderful piece of tooled leather which was 
to bind the prayer-book she was to carry at 
her wedding—she was about to marry some 
one whose identity seemed a matter of entire 
unimportance—when a little wail sounded. 

“Yule, Yule. I ’ant mine Yule.” 

She blinked herself out of the dream and 
started up. 

“Yule, Yule. I ’ant mine Yule.” 
sleepy little quaver. 

“ What on earth can Yule be?” Miss Floyd 
asked her drowsy intelligence as—poor be- 
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Little Sister’s cry grew in volume. 


nighted spinster!—she fumbled for the 
matches and the candle and crossed toward 
the sound, instead of permitting little Sister’s 
sad drone to act auto-hypnotically as a lullaby. 
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“Yule, Yule—” 

“Hush, honey darling,” crooned Pamela, 
kneeling beside the cot. “Go to sleep, lit- 
tle sweetheart.” 

The demand for Yule had ceased as soon 
as she spoke. Little Sister opened her shut 
eyes, listened just long enough to assure her- 
self that no familiar household voice ad- 
dressed her. Then she drew a deep breath 
(“ Her chest capacity is magnificent,” thought 
Pamela in unforeseeing admiration) and 
promptly expended it in one fierce, ear-split- 
ting ery. She drew another and expelled 
that in the same manner. 

“Sister darling,” protested Miss Floyd in 

alarm, “you'll have apoplexy—you’ll break 
blood-vessels—you’ll kill yourself, if you do 
that again! ’Ssh—’ssh—’ssh!” 
Little Sister promptly did it again to show 
the stranger how mistaken she was. Then 
she settled down to steady crying. She 
wanted her Yule, her Yule. A light pierced 
Pamela’s brain. 

“Oh, you mean your Julia, don’t 
you, sweetheart ?” 

“T ’ant mine Yule, mine Yule—” 

“ And Julia isn’t here,” pursued the 
lady, rationally. What statement of 
greater finality could she make? “ She 
has gone to her cousin’s house—” 

“T ’ant mine Yule, mine Yule—” 
Yule—” 

“ And she’ll be back to take care of 
little Sister in the morning.” It would 
be impossible to say what heartfelt 
gratitude on Miss Floyd’s part accom- 
panied this sentence. 

“Ow—ow—_OWOWOWOW!”’  Lit- 
tle Sister’s cry grew in volume and con- 
tinuous force as it lost in articulate- 
ness. 

“ Dearest,” pleaded Miss Floyd, des- 
perately, “ don’t ery so. You will wake 
mother—poor mother who is with 
brother to-night, poor, sick, little 
brother—” 

But this saccharine appeal to family 
affection had a different result from 
that intended by the novice in the care 
of children. 

“T’ant mine mudder,” quavered lit- 
tle Sister. Then, in a wonderful cres- 


cendo, as rapidly as a juggler might toss 
glass balls, she continued to announce that 
she wanted her mother. 

“Don’t you want to be with Aunt Pam 
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Once more the blankets were in a heap at the bottom of the hed. 


—Aunt Pam who took you to see the lions 
and the tig—” Miss Floyd basely tried to 
bethink her of favors past as a means of 
acquiring present influence. But vainly. In 
the dark world of midnight unrealities, lit- 
tle Sister wanted one of her two tested, 
tangible goods—her mudder or her Yule. 
Suddenly, at the moment when despair and 
the expectation of the immediate descent of 
police and fire departments had finally robbed 
Pamela of suggestions, little Sister compro- 
mised on a “dink watah.” Pamela, with 
maledictions upon her own stupidity in not 
having provided for this contingency, flip- 
flapped down-stairs, sought the babies’ own 
special, germ-proof refrigerator, selected the 
bottle of pasteurized spring water, and re- 
turned to find little Sister sleeping blissful- 
ly, the bedclothes massed at the foot of the 
bed. When she had replaced them she looked 
hopefully out the window. If only she could 
discern some herald of the rosy-fingered 
dawn! But the deep sky sparkled with the 
million stars of midnight. She had left 
her watch in Ogden’s room—she had no 
means of calculating how much more of the 
night remained. She went again to bed, 
drew the covers about her, and closed her 


eyes, frowning in her determination to force 
herself to sleep. And she said aloud, “ Never, 
never, never!” in a heated, unacademic man- 
ner that boded ill for Mr. Reginald Beck. 

Three more times on that eventful night 
did little Sister awake, and, making unin- 
telligible demands, prove to Miss Floyd how 
totally uncongenial to her tastes and training 
was domestic life. The last time that the 
darkness was riven by a cry Sister ’anted 
her boy, her boy, her ’itty, ’itty boy. 

“ Sister, Sister darling,” cried the distracted 
nurse, “ what do you mean now! Surely they 
don’t furnish you with Junior on demand in 
the night watches—” 

“Mine ’itty boy, mine ’itty boy,” pursued 
Sister in a monotonous whimper; paying no 
attention at all to her guardian’s question. 
“Mine ’itty boy, mine ’itty marby boy.” 

“Oh, that wretched statuette!” exclaimed 
the enlightened Pamela. “ But really, Sister, 
that is not a good thing to take to bed with 
you. In the morning—” 


“Ant mine ’itty marby boy,” Sister reit- 
erated, emphatically. In the dim candle-light 
her dark eyes looked up, drowsy, but with 
limitless obstinacy in their depths. 
protested. 


Pamela 
It was too absurd, it was danger- 
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ous. She pointed out to Barbara Alcott Rob- 
erts the danger of bruising when soft flesh 
came in contact with hard, knobby objects. 
Miss Roberts, understanding, perhaps, the 
argumentative advantages of holding closely 
to one point, continued to remark, “ Mine 
itty marby boy.” 


“Oh, well, have your own way.” Pamela 
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Sister, briefly, evidently disgusted with the 
adult lack of intelligence. 

(“The poor lamb! she is cutting her last 
baby teeth,” said Mrs. Roberts through the 
annunciator in the morning. “That was 
why she was so restless of course—that 
and having a strange person in the room!” 
“ 1!!” said Pamela.) 





There was a patter of pink-and-sunburned jeet 


across the floor. 


yielded, stumbled from her knees, and silent- 
ly delivered the Neapolitan over to the small 
tyrant. Little Sister then proceeded to show 
how charming she could be if allowed to 
have her own way. 

“ Auntypam,” she chanted, “ Ise tell youse 
story, "*bout—’bout ’itty brack Sambo.” 

“No, thank you, Sister. Go to sleep for 
Auntypam.” 

“Tse got a headache,’ 
changed her tactics. 


? 


Sister suddenly 


“Sister,” declared Miss Floyd, “I am 
afraid you are malingering.” 
“Tleadache,” said Sister, wrinkling her 


forehead preparatory to a howl. 

“All right,” hastily interposed the un- 
happy nurse. “You have a headache and 
Auntypam will stroke your head and make it 
well. There, honey,” suiting action to the 
word, “does that send away the naughty 
pain ?” 

“ Mine headache in mine mouf,” explained 








The deferred drink of water relieved the 
headache in the mouth, and little Sister 
dropped asleep again. Pamela gratefully dis- 
cerned a faint pallor in the east as she look- 
ed from the window that time. 

“Never. Not for worlds!” she declared to 
the sky and the still suburban street. 

When she opened her eyes again the sun- 
light was filtering in behind the shades. 
There was a gentle little melody stirring, a ° 
sound as soft and indeterminate as the drowsy 
chirp of little birds in a hidden nest. Pamela 
wondered for a second where she was, what it 
was. Then she remembered. She listened. 
Little Sister was singing softly to herself, 

“*Ttty Yack Hornah satin a cornah—” 

Then followed a melodious blur of words 
and then a triumphant, “ Bigboy ’mi!” 

“ Sister!” called Pamela, lazily. 

The song ceased. 

“ Auntypam?”’ There had been a pause for 
the identification of the unaccustomed voice, 
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The memories of the night did not hold. 
They were gone, like the dreams of the night. 

“Yes—Auntypam. Are you singing songs, 
Sister ?”’ 

“ Yes-siam,” said Sister. “Sing song vel- 
ly, velly soft, not wake anybody up.” 

“Oh! So you don’t want to wake any- 
body up?” 

“ O—oh Sister’s face, appearing 
as she straightened herself to a sitting posture 
in her bed, was one saucerlike rebuttal of 
the suspicion that she could ever wish to 
wake any one. “O—oh no-o-o! Never wake 
anybody up. Youse ’ant me sing youse ’itty 
song ?” 

“Yes, if you like, dear.” 

“Youse ’ant me come into youse beddie?” 

“ Where on earth, or in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, did the child acquire her dialect?’ Miss 
Floyd demanded of herself. Aloud she said, 
“Yes, come into my bed.” 

There was a patter of pink-and-sunburnt 
feet across the floor; with the aid of a help- 
ing hand the sturdy, boyish little fizure climb- 
ed up; the big brown eyes looked lovingly 
into Pamela’s. 

“ Auntypam,” declared little Sister, with 
an air of fervent conviction, “Ise glad I see 
youse.” 

Pamela’s heart contracted and expanded 
suddenly. She had heard more weighty, well- 
considered declarations of affection without 
such a throb. 

“Tse kiss youse dood mornin’,” rippled on 
the voice of little Sister. Something light 
and dewy and sweet, like an apple blossom 
drifting downward on a May dawn, dropped 
against Pamela’s cheek. It thrilled her with 
a joy that was half a pain and all a revela- 
tion. 


no-o-o!” 


’ 


“Now youse kiss me dood mornin’,” com- 
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manded the autocrat. How supple and strong 
the little body was—how captivating the garb 
of the night! Pamela suddenly bethought 
her that she had never before held converse 
with a baby in such intimacy as this. She 
buried her face in the fat, creased, brown neck. 

“ Now Ise comin’ in with youse,” proclaim- 
ed little Sister. “ Youse put youse arm so— 
no, no—so, ’wound mine neck.” 

The dark head was against Pamela’s shoul- 
der, the warm, soft, tiny body lay pressed 
against her side. Her heart ached with the 
sweetness of the confiding, caressing form. 
The night was blotted out; book-covers and 
pierced brass were forgotten; economic inde- 
pendence and the subordination of women 
became as faint puffs of dust on some far 
highway. The instinctive, unreasoning, pro- 
tective passion of womanhood stirred in her 
breast. 

“Oh, Sister, little Sister!” she murmured, 
pressing her mouth against the tousled 
brown head. “ Little Sister!” 

“Now Ise sing youse ’itty song,” an- 
nounced Sister, ignorant of and indifferent 
to emotions more complicated than those of 
loving and being loved, pleasing and being 
pleased. 

“Yack an’ Yill went tup the hill... . 
Auntypam, Ise glad I see youse!” 

It was not the first time that astute little 
Sister had covered a sudden loss of memory 
by a timely outburst of affection. Nor, for 
that matter, was it the first time she had been 
caught in a big embrace or had heard her 
own words parroted back at her—“ Ise glad 
I see youse, little Sister!” 

But it was the first time that the fate of 
Mr. Reginald Beck was intimately and hap- 
pily connected with the interchange of the 
loving civilities. 
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ERVOUSNESS and nervous exhaus- 
N tion, or neurasthenia, have increased in 

this country to an unparalleled degree 
in the past twenty-five years. It might rea- 
sonably be expected that men, because they 
are more exposed to the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of life, would suffer from nervous ex- 
haustion more frequently than women. Such, 
however, is not the case. A consideration of 
five hundred consecutive personal cases, taken 
from all] classes of society, shows the pro- 
portion between men and women to be nearly 
equal, there being a few more women sufferers 
than men. Married women are more subject 
to nervous prostration than their spinster sis- 
ters by a ratio of about two to one. This 
can readily be accounted for by the increased 
burdens, both mental and physical, which the 
married woman must necessarily assume in 
the maintenance of her home and the rearing 
of her children. Unmarried women, especial- 
ly the younger ones, generally live at home, 
and are taken care of and are protected as 
much as possible from the burdens and cares 
which fall to the lot of those who, less fortu- 
nate, are compelled by stress of circumstances 
to battle with the world and carve out their 
own fortunes. A normally strong and healthy 
woman should be able to work and to bear 
the ordinary troubles of life, and even many 
of the extraordinary ones, with little or no 
detriment to her health. 

There are many things which either con- 
tribute to nervous exhaustion or else directly 
cause it. These, in the main, are a congeni- 
tally weak nervous system; continuous worry, 
mental strain, and anxiety; and excesses of 
various kinds which either poison the nervous 
system or else exhaust it. 

Probably the most powerful predisposing 
influence causing neurasthenia to-day is the 
weak and unstable nervous system which 
many of us have inherited from our fore- 
fathers. Through no fault of our own, but 
through the faults of omission and commis- 


sion of our parents, and of those who preceded 
them, we come into the world with perhaps 
great bodily vigor, but with a deteriorate and 
weak nervous system, ample in all probability 
to meet the requirements of an even, placid, 
and uneventful existence, but absolutely in- 
adequate to stand against a strong current of 
misfortune, care, or overwork. The condi- 
tions in our ancestors which predispose those 
of the present generation to neurasthenia are 
such nervous diseases as insanity, alcoholism, 
epilepsy, migraine, hysteria, and neurasthenia, 
and such generally degenerative conditions 
as tuberculosis, scrofula, and allied diseases. 
A life of excesses, such as tend to debilitate 
and undermine the health, may, and frequent- 
ly does, find its expression as a congenital 
nervous weakness in the succeeding genera- 
tions. 

I do not mean to imply from this that all 
people who suffer from neurasthenia have had 
degenerate or diseased ancestors. Far from 
it. Many people with naturally strong and 
vigorous nervous systems are subject to such 
overwhelming sorrows, misfortunes, and priva- 
tions that they must perforce succumb. 
Every one, no matter how strong, has his limi- 
tations of endurance. Even the giant will 
sink if his burden is too heavy, and there 
are many to-day who have struggled and made 
a brave fight against overwhelming odds un- 
til they can resist no more and a nervous 
breakdown follows. On the other hand, many 
people who have had neurotic ancestors may 
never develop neurasthenia because they have 
never been obliged to overwork or been sub- 
jected to prolonged and severe nervous strain. 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that many persons 
suffering from neurasthenia owe it primarily 
to a constitutional nervous weakness inherited 
from their ancestors. I speak of these things 


not with the view of casting reflections upon 
any of our progenitors, but because we are, 
or will become, ancestors ourselves, and it 
behooves us to so direct our lives that those 
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who come after us will remember us kindly. 
A woman who leads a life in which excite- 
ment is a frequent and pronounced factor is 
unquestionably paving the way towards a 
nervous breakdown. Excitement acts as a 
mental stimulant. A moderate amount of it 
is not only not injurious, but, on the contrary, 
is beneficial. It lifts her out of herself and 
makes her forget, for the time, the petty vexa- 
tions and annoyances of the day. It is only 
when it is indulged in too frequently or too 
continuously that it exerts any deleterious 
effects upon the nervous system. Its effect is 
not unlike that of alcohol, and, like that 
stimulating beverage, excessive indulgence in 
it is always followed by a greater or less ex- 
haustion of the nerve centres. 

A word of caution may not come amiss 
here to those women who are giving them- 
selves up to the pursuit of bridge whist with 
an enthusiasm which bids fair to bring many 
of them to grief and repentance. Now bridge 
is a harmless and fascinating game, and when 
played occasionally affords a most wholesome 
way of obtaining recreation, rest, and pleas- 
ure. But many women are carrying it to an 
excess and making a dissipation out of what 
should be a harmless amusement. Thus, for 
several hours every day, or almost every day, 
many women are keeping themselves in a 
more or less continuous state of excitement, 
which must sooner or later cause a certain 
degree of exhaustion of their highly organized 
nervous centres. If you dance you must pay 
the piper. You cannot break Nature’s laws 
and expect to escape from paying the penalty. 
Nature will have her pound of flesh, and gen- 
erally demands usurious interest as well. 
Physicians are beginning to see cases of neu- 
rasthenia in which an excess of bridge-playing 
is undoubtedly a powerful contributing cause. 

Overwork, especially when persisted in for 
a long time, unquestionably plays an impor- 
tant part in causing a nervous breakdown by 
keeping the individual in a more or less con- 
stant state of fatigue and physical exhaus- 
tion. But it is doubtful whether hard work 
alone ever causes neurasthenia except in a few 
persons whose congenital nervous force is ex- 
ceptionally feeble. It is worry and anxiety, 
either alone or in conjunction with overwork, 
which, if severe enough, and if continued 
long enough, will assuredly break down the 
strongest nervous system, and induce a state 
of nervous exhaustion which may last for 
months, and even for years. 
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Worry, anxiety, grief, and trouble induce 
more cases of neurasthenia than all the other 
causes put together. The woman who spends 
days and nights in nursing some loved one 
does not develop nervous exhaustion from the 
physical fatigue consequent upon her unre- 
mitting care and attention, but from the 
mental strain and mental fatigue due to the 
continuous anxiety she is forced to endure. 
The woman who fears her husband, or who is 
forced to live with a drunken or dissolute 
husband, son, or daughter; or who has suffered 
bereavement; or whose closet contains a skele- 
ton whose presence may at any time be dis- 
covered—is not only a woman to be pitied, but 
is one who, unless she is endowed with nervous 
strength far beyond the common, is almost 
certain to break down. The continuous strain 
of trying to maintain a social position on in- 
adequate means, the constant planning and 
worrying in attempting to make both ends 
meet, and to present a brave front to the world 
while care and worry are sitting, like unbid- 
den guests, at every meal—these are the 
things which thousands of women are facing 
to-day, and these are the conditions which 
slowly but surely sap the nervous forces un- 
til a state of nervous exhaustion follows. 

Life to-day carries greater responsibilities, 
more cares, and heavier burdens than it used 
to years ago. The gigantic enterprises of the 
present time, the close competition and the 
incessant drive of the business world, are con- 
tinuously sapping the energy and vitality of 
most men and many women. The women who 
are not slaves to business are confronted with 
tremendous social duties. The burdens of 
housekeeping and the rearing of children, as 
these things are done to-day, are businesses 
in themselves requiring ng small degree of 
skill, application, and ability, and entailing 
as continuous a mental strain and as much 
worry and anxiety as most men endure inthe 
prosecution of their businesses. If in addi- 
tion to these cares, which any healthy woman 
should be able to support, some sudden grief, 
worry, or illness supervenes, it is not then 
surprising if the nervous force proves in- 
adequate for the strain and neurasthenia fol- 
lows. 

The power of resisting causes which lead 
to nervous exhaustion is probably more feeble 
in woman to-day than ever before. Greater 
wealth of the country has given woman more 
luxury, more excitement, and less health than 
she used to have. The little household tasks, 
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constituting health-giving physical exercises, 
are now done by servants. The possession of 
carriages and horses, or the ability to hire 
them, robs them of a great deal of outdoor 
exercise which they otherwise would be obliged 
to take, and those who can afford it (and their 
number is legion) regale themselves with the 
richest and most indigestible foods which they 
can procure. Let any one who disbelieves this 
visit the fashionable restaurants at luncheon 
time and see them crowded with women, while 
seores of others are waiting for a chance to 
take their places. Are they eating wholesome 
and digestible things? The thought as to 
whether they are or not seldom enters their 
heads. A man, who had business to attend to, 
would stand aghast at having such dishes set 
before him. Of course, a large proportion of 
the women who throng the restaurants are 
casual visitors, but a great many go too fre- 
quently for their own good. Come back to 
the same restaurant at five o’clock, and you 
will see hundreds more women drinking tea 
which they would be much better off without, 
and offending their digestions with what is 
known as “light refreshments.” I do not 
mean to imply that an occasional luncheon at 
a restaurant, even if the food is rich and in- 
digestible, does any material harm. On the 
contrary, the change from the home cooking, 
the relaxation and the pleasure derived from 
the social intercourse, are often decidedly 
beneficial to many women who are tied down 
too closely by household duties and business 
affairs. It is only when the offence against 
digestion is too frequently repeated that it 
becomes a serious menace to health 

The symptoms of nervous exhaustion are 
often very insidious in their development. 
Generally the earliest sign of the coming 
breakdown is that of irritability. Little things 
which a woman would not ordinarily notice 
cause a feeling of annoyance. The laughter 
and play of the children grate on the nerves, 
and the little troubles and irritations, which 
have hitherto been met complacently, now 
cause flashes of anger, generally controllable, 
but still unmistakably there. Insomnia be- 
gins to make the nights anything but a time 
of rest. The sleep is fitful or else absent for 
hours at a time, and when it does cause for- 
getfulness for a little while it is frequently 
disturbed by disagreeable dreams, so that the 
sufferer arises in the morning more tired than 
when she went to bed. Depression of spirits, 
beginning as a slight feeling of sadness, soon 
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develops and at times becomes almost unsup- 
portable. There may be a feeling of appre- 
hension, as if something intangible, but seri- 
ous, is about to happen. The feelings become 
very sensitive, and words which ordinarily 
would be taken in good part bring the tears 
to the eyes, and cause painful mental states 
that last, maybe, for hours. Spontaneous 
attacks of weeping, especially during the 
wakeful periods of the nizht, distress the suf- 
ferer greatly. There is generally a feeling 
of mental and physical weariness. The little 
tasks become big ones, and the big ones be- 
come simply impossible. The head feels full 
and heavy; there may be attacks of vertigo 
and palpitation of the heart, and the digest- 
ive functions are seriously deranged. Morbid 
fears of many kinds, when present, add to 
the sufferer’s unhappy lot. Most of the fears 
are based upon some ofethe symptoms present. 
Thus, the depression of spirits, the inability 
to apply the mind, the feelings of mental con- 
fusion, and forgetfulness engender the fear 
of impending insanity, and palpitations of the 
heart give rise to the fear of heart disease. 
Many of the morbid fears depend upon the 
feeling on the patient’s part that, owing to 
their peculiar mental state they may, per- 
haps unconsciously, not do certain important 
things, or else do some rash act which may 
result seriously to themselves or to others. 
Thus, one woman had to get up four or five 
times at night, to satisfy her mind that she 
really had turned off the gas. Another locked 
up her husband’s razors for fear she might 
get up in the night and injure some one with 
them, while a third as carefully locked up the 
medicines, fearing she might accidentally 
poison herself with the wrong drug in case 
any remedy was needed during the night. 

Patients with neurasthenia worry themselves 
with brooding over troubles which generally 
turn out to be not nearly so serious as their 
gloomy forebodings lead them to believe. 

This is the general picture of neurasthenia. 
Of course, there are a few cases who collapse 
completely, and are so mentally and physical- 
ly prostrated that they are incapacitated from 
taking any active part in life and are zgeneral- 
ly confined to bed. But the average woman is 
able to be about and to perform her duties in 
a mechanical sort of way. Depressed, morbid, 


full of fears, weak, tired, and without pleas- 
ure or happiness in anything she does, it is 
no wonder if she looks upon her case as al- 
most hopeless, and sooner or later comes to 
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the conclusion that she has an incurable nerv- 
ous disease. 

Such, however, is not the case. There is 
no destructive disease of the nervous system, 
and all cases, even the most severe ones, are 
curable. Of course, neurasthenic women can 
seldom cure themselves without medical as- 
sistance, but, by a clearer comprehension of 
the nature of their disease they can rob it of 
many of its terrors and reduce their sufferings 
to a minimum. I have often noted how fre- 
quently women who come to me dejected, tear- 
ful, and hopeless, leave me hopeful and with 
their recovery well under way by the truth- 
ful assurance that they are in no danger of 
either insanity or heart disease. If a woman 
once understands this, a dread is lifted from 
her mind which goes far towards helping her 
to good health again. Insanity or loss of mind 
is never caused by nerfrasthenia, and though 
the heart may behave outrageously, it is not 
because that organ is diseased, but simply 
because its nervous mechanism is out of 
order. 

There are many things a neurasthenic wom- 
an can do which will mitigate the severity of 
her symptoms, and perhaps, if the disease is 
slight, she may recover without the interven- 
tion of her physician. In the first place, the 
original trouble, worry, or anxiety which was 
responsible for her nervous breakdown must 
be done away with, or, if this is impossible, 
she must school herself not to care, or else re- 
move herself to new scenes and surroundings 
where her mind will not be harassed. Peace 
of mind will do more to restore shattered 
nerves than almost anything else. The next 
thing is to make the bodily health as good as 
it ean be made under the existing circum- 
stances and surroundings. Sleep and rest are 
absolutely essential to recovery, and the suf- 
ferer should do all she can to secure both. 
Narcotics, to produce sleep, are not to be 
thought of. They do not cure anything, and 
their continual use can only be productive of 
harm. Tranquillize the mind, banish by 
force of will unpleasant thoughts, and sleep 
alone rather than with some one else whose 
restlessness or deep breathing, to say nothing 
of snoring, might well banish sleep from the 
eyes of even Morpheus himself. Sometimes 
a warm foot-bath before bed, or eating a slice 
of bread and butter, or drinking a glass of 
milk will bring sleep to the tired eyes. If, 
however, these means are inadequate it is 
better to consult a physician. Normal sleep, 
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and plenty of it, must be secured before re- 
covery becomes possible. 

The diet should be simple, but moderate in 
quantity. Hearty meals should not be in- 
dulged in. The digestion in neurasthenia is 
weak, and if too much food is eaten at one 
time a great deal of it fails to be digested. 
It then undergoes putrefaction, and the de- 
composed material passes into the system, 
which is more or less poisoned thereby. This 
accounts for the frightful dreams, the palpita- 
tion of the heart, and some of the other 
symptoms of neurasthenia. Attention to the 
digestion and to the thorough elimination of 
the waste products of digestion is a very im- 
portant matter. Plenty of fresh air, sunshine, 
and moderate outdoor exercise are always 
conducive to good health. 

The society of healthy, cheerful, and enter- 
taining people should be cultivated, and as- 
sociation with ill, depressed, and uncongenial 
people should be avoided. It is for this rea- 
son that I never advise neurasthenics, unless 
absolutely prostrated, to go to sanatoria where 
they are brought into daily contact with the 
sick, and are obliged to listen to their tales 
of woe and to all the details of their diseases. 
An occasional visit to the theatre to see some 
light and amusing play may be beneficial, but 
going to church almost always makes a nerv- 
ous person worse. The emotions aroused by 
a religious service are very different from 
those awakened at a place of amusement, 
and generally lead to increased nervousness. 

There are no medical remedies a nervous 
woman should take on her own responsibility, 
and none she should take on the advice of her 
non-medical friends. There is a great tempta- 
tion, when one feels so miserable and so ex- 
hausted, to resort to stimulants, and to the 
legion of so-called tonics which any one is 
privileged to purchase who wants to. But in 
my experience alcohol and the various prepara- 
tions of iron, quinine, and strychnia not only 
do no good, but, on the contrary, generally 
aggravate most cases of nervous exhaustion. 
If the simple rules just enumerated are not 
sufficient, even when consistently carried out, 
to restore good health the sufferer should 
without further delay seek competent medi- 
cal assistance. In any event, let her not lose 
hope or courage. Her symptoms, though they 
entail great suffering, are not based upon any 
incurable conditions, and no matter what her 
age may be, or how long she has been ill, she 
will surely recover under proper treatment. 
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Come, deal the Hands, and forth the Score-Cards bring. 

Bridge is the Rage, the Fashion, and the Thing. 
What though the House is left to keep Itself? 

What though the Cook and Maid are on the Wing? 


Whether in Oshkosh or in Oregon, 
Whether for Cash, for Prizes, or for Fun, 

The Bridge Clubs grow more numerous, day by day, 
The Books on Bridge keep selling, one by one. 





Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
A Morning Bridge, and heard great argument 
About it, and about—but nevermore 
Learned what Folks’ Leads and Discards really meant. 


The Moving Pencil writes, and, having writ, 

There stands the Score—and no excusing Wit, 
No loud Post-Mortems, can its Figures change. 

Your only Safety is to play to It. 


Make! for the Dealer’s Hand escapes the Light 
| And all its Weaknesses are hidden quite, 

While Dummy, plunging upon one Strong Suit, 
Within the Soup is quickly lost to Sight. 


I sometimes think that never Shows so Red 





Dummy, as when I’ve made it Clubs instead; 
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And the No-Trumpers that the Veteran wins 
Are those at which the Novice shakes the Head. 


A Pair of Ten-Spots underneath the Bough, 

An Ace, Knave, Nine, a lonely King, and Thou 
With all the other Face-Cards in the Pack— 

Ah! such No-Trumps are Paradise enow! 





The Three-Ace Hand men make No-Trumps upon 
Finds*Dummy with a Yarborough, two to one; 
And when the Ten-Spots are Finessed in Vain, 


Like Snow upon the Desert, Hope is gone! 


Some Players lead from the Wrong Hand, and some 
Revoke, and others on the Table drum, 
Yet the wise Hostess gladly stands them ail 


And sighs to see the Bridgeless Future come. 





Each moon a dozen Bridge Teams brings, you say, 
But where’s the Duplicate Whist of yesterday? 
And the next Fad that strikes the Social World 


May sweep both Game and Rubber quite away. 


And ah! if Bridge should vanish!—when it goes 

How to amuse the Average Guest, who knows? 
There lies the Problem that will rear its Head 

When all the folding Card-Tables shall close! 








BY DOROTHY-CANFIELD 
Wlustrated by CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 


UT a quarter of a cent is so 
little!” urged Miss Leslie. 

The keen-eyed business 
man standing before her desk 
with an air of hardly re- 
pressed irritation could re- 
strain himself no longer at this, and broke 
into a loud, angry exclamation that made 
the other clerks lift their heads. “ Great 
Scotland! A quarter of a cent on every one 
of ten thousand pounds amounts to some- 
thing, and, anyhow, it’s not the money so 
much as having one of my old customers 
write, intimating I’m trying to ‘do’ him!” 

Miss Leslie half rose from her seat and 
spoke with a pretty eagerness. “Oh, Mr. 
Martin, nobody could think that about you! 
Why, if they’re your old customers, they know 
what kind of a man you are, and you’ve only 
to write them and just say you didn’t mean 
to do anything unfair, and, of course, they'll 
believe you!” Her soft voice had an earnest 
and serious ring. Mr. Martin looked at her 
in silence for a moment as if words failed 
him, but an angry flush slowly burned its 
way to the roots of his gray hair, and his 
mouth set grimly. “Curious it should be nec- 
essary to remind you again that we don’t do 
things that way in the business world,” he 
said, in a low, even tone which made the of- 
fice-boy scurry away as though escaping from 
a burning building. 

Miss Leslie sighed and sank back in her 
chair. “ Well, I’m just as sorry as I can be! 
I might tell you I didn’t notice I hadn’t 
written it right, but that wouldn’t be honest. 
I did see it, but I thought a quarter of a 
cent was so—” here an angry snort from 
her employer made her hesitate a moment and 
then hasten on—“ and I didn’t have a type- 
writer-eraser handy and I knew it would 
make such an untidy spot if I scratched it 
out—and you know how particular I am 
about my letters being always neat—” 

Mr. Martin made a movement as though 
to elutch his hair frantically, and turned 
hastily away. The girl ran a few steps after 
him, looking like a wood-nymph in her pretty 
office dress of leaf brown, “ But please, Mr. 
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Martin, never do so again—never!’ 
She spoke with an air of great virtue. The 
irate manager cast over his shoulder three 
words,°“ No, you won’t!” and disappeared 
into his inner office. 

The head clerk rose from his desk and made 
an errand to Miss Leslie’s as she came droop- 
ing back to it. “ Never mind,” he said, con- 
solingly, “ mistakes will happen.” The girl 
brightened up at the kind words and said, 
fervently: “ Oh, I don’t care anything about 
the mistake! It’s just displeasing Mr. 
Martin who’s been so kind to me that wor- 
ries.” The young man spoke earnestly, as 
though trying to teach a child a lesson: “ But 
you must learn fo care about the mistakes. 
Care awfully when you make one and you 
won’t make so many.” 

Miss Leslie looked long into his grave blue 
eyes and then smiled so brilliantly it was 
like a burst of sunshine in the room. “ Very 
well,” she said, docilely, showing a dimple, 
“Tl do just as you say. I'll care a lot!” 
The head clerk smiled as he turned away. 

There was no smile on Mr. Martin’s face 
as he sat scowling at the walls of his private 
office. From time to time he uttered in- 
articulate exclamations and then swore with 


quiet intensity. “ When she sent that car- 


load of stuff to Maine instead of Maryland 
it was bad enough; and ordering a hundred 
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and fifty dollars worth of wrappers instead 
of fifteen—oh, I can’t stand it another min- 
ute!” He threw open a drawer and took 
some letters out, running them hastily over 
as though familiar with their contents. 
“Charming girl —excellent family — must 
do something and support her mother—her 
minister speaks so kindly of her—” He mur- 
mured the phrases over absently and con- 
tinued his search for a certain sentence. At 
last he came upon it, “It is true she has 
had no experience in a business office, but 
she will learn quickly.” He read it aloud 
in a half-suffocated voice and repeated the 
last with a biting scorn, “ Will learn quickly 
—will learn quickly!” 

He was half conscious that he was working 
himself up to a furious rage, and, feeling him- 
self arrived at the point of desperation, he 
dashed for the door and threw it open. “ Miss 


Leslie!” he called, in what his employees had° 


dubbed his “crack o’ doom” voice. The 
girl turned her rosy face toward him and 
smiled. “ Yes, Mr. Martin,” she said, sweetly, 
and came toward him, her face all cheerful 
expectancy. “ What is it?” she asked, with 
a sidewise bend of her head, as he said noth- 
ing. He was trying to grasp the last end of 
his courage as it slid like quicksilver bétween 
his fingers. “It would be like striking a 
child!” he thought, and to her he said, shortly, 
“ Nothing!” and slammed the door. 

The head clerk smiled in his mustache as 
if at a familiar scene. Miss Leslie stopped at 
his desk a moment. “Isn’t that queer?” she 
said. “Mr. Martin has done that so many 
times lately. He must be getting absent- 
minded.” 

Once more inside his office, the general 
manager tore at his mustache in a fury, 
which was not improved by the letter of 
apology about the quarter-cent overcharge, 
brought to him to sign. He wrote his name 
with an energy that made the ink fly, and 
then seizing a piece of paper, he wrote, “ My 
dear Miss Leslie,” And stopped. After a 
moment’s meditation he tore the sheet up and 
dropped it in the basket. “ Suppose it were 
my daughter trying to take care of Maria!” 
He had no daughters, only stalwart sons, and 
his wife was amply capable of taking care of 
herself, but at the thought he shook his head 
decidedly. 

A half an hour later, however, found him 
again pulling at his mustache and scowling. 
Once more he began the letter, “My dear 
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Miss Leslie.” It was late in the afternoon 
when the letter was finished, but peace dwelt 
in his heart as he dropped it in the mail- 
basket on his desk and went out through the 
empty office. 

At the street door of the office-building 
he ran into an odd little group of people— 
Miss Leslie, blushing like a rose in the midst 
of three or four gesticulating Italians. 
“What’s up?” he called, in surprise. Miss 
Leslie turned deprecatingly teward him. 
“Why, nothing at all. But people are so 
kind and grateful for small services.” A tall 
Italian priest, with a refined face, spoke in 
fervent and oratorical book-English. “ Small 
services!” he cried. “ It was the service of a 
saint—of a militant saint. These two poor 
people were obliged to leave New York for 
some months, and left their son, your office- 
boy, with a friend, who turned out the blackest 
traitor to them. He abused the boy and final- 
ly was for forcing him into crime, the most 
debasing kind, when the signorina, who had 
already been so angel-kind to Carlo went down 
to that dreadful place, unafraid in the midst 
of iniquity, and frightened them out of their 
evil. She took the boy away and kept him 
with her and her mother till his parents came 
back.” 

Miss Leslie blushed a deeper pink. “ You 
didn’t know I had such a dreadful temper, 
did you, Mr. Martin?” The priest continued, 
“The saints guarded her, for she went to a 
house that is like a lion’s den and—” Miss 
Leslie laughed. “TI scared those bad people,” 
she cried gayly; “I scared them almost to 
death. I was so angry about Carlo I forgot 
to be afraid.” 

Again she spoke to Mr. Martin’s retreating 
back. Without a word he turned and ran, 
with a swiftness that surprised him, to the 
elevator. When he reached his office he saw 
across the room that the mail-basket was 
empty. Dashing breathlessly back to the 
street, he saw his faithful secretary with a 
handful of letters, making for a mail-box. 
“Tiley, there!” he shouted, wildly, sprinting 
down the block, although he remembered as 
he ran that his doctor had forbidden any 
sudden exertion. “Don’t mail those!” He 
snatched the papers from the astonished 
young man and tore one of the letters into 
a thousand pieces, with a queer whimsical look 
on his tired face. 

It was still there the next morning as he 
looked over his mail. He even laughed once 
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er twice, and once his eyes moistened. But 
all the pride of the “square” business man 
flamed into his face at a letter which lay at 
the bottom of the pile: “A letter ordering 
four carloads of your products was sent you 
three weeks ago. Receiving no answer to it, 
we have had the matter investigated, and find 
that it reached your office safely. As it was 
essential that we receive shipping immediate- 
ly, we have ordered from Butler & Co. and 
herewith cancel original order with you. We 
prefer to deal with a firm where our orders 
are of sufficient importance to receive prompt 
attention, although we regret to sever a con- 
nection of long standing.” 

Mr. Martin stared at this letter with such 
savage wrath in his face that his secretary 
held his breath as his employer went to the 
door and opened it wide. An instant electric- 
al shock ran through the room. Although 
“the head” had not spoken, every employee 
turned apprehensive eyes toward the lowering 
anger that made the air seem close and op- 
pressive. He asked in a low tone that was 
heard in the farthest corner, “ Who in this 
office has received a letter from the Cartwright 
Mining Company ?”’ 

There was no answer. His voice went up 
a note and shook ominously, “ Somebody has 
and I’ll find out who—” 

At this point Miss Leslie entered the room, 
a little late, as usual. To her, with a sudden 
despairing certainty, Mr. Martin spoke, “ Have 
you received a letter from the Cartwright 
Mining Company ?” 

“ Why, yes,” she said, brightly, putting up 
her hands to her head with a graceful gesture 
as she withdrew the hat-pins from her hat. 

“How dared you delay it?” in a voice like 
thunder. 

“Why, Mr. Martin, it was this way: It 
came about three weeks ago, and I opened it, 
thinking it was something else. Then I saw 
what an important thing it was and put it 
with some other memoranda to give to you; 
but somehow it got lost—perhaps the wind 
blew it into the waste-basket,—and then ”—she 
spoke with an affectionate intonation, and 
advanced toward the angry man as though 
sure of being about to give him an agreeable 
surprise—* I knew how badly you’d feel about 
its being lost, and I just thought I wouldn’t 
bother you with it. You have so much on 
your mind.” 

Mr. Martin’s face looked curiously vacant, 
as though no expression he could assume 


would do justice to his feelings. His eyes 
had a blank look like that of a man who had 
been violently struck on the head. He reeled 
a little, dizzily, and his secretary sprang for- 
ward and led him back to his desk, where he 
sat down, very white about the lips. 

That afternoon he held communion with 
his soul and faced the situation squarely. 
His mind went back to the long years of 
faithful service of Miss Leslie’s predecessor— 
ah! he had not been grateful enough to her! 
He recalled with an extraordinary fervor her 
colorless personality, unvarying accuracy, and 
competent ability. He realized that while 
he had been generous to the last degree in 
the matter of salary, he had not appreciated 
what twenty years of such service meant. 
But there was no use in going over an irrev- 
ocable past; he had an impossible present 
before him, and to solve that problem he bent 
his utmost energies. He took up the situa- 
tion point by point. He could not dismiss 
her, that he acknowledged to himself with a 
tired frankness. He had tried that, and there 
was no hope in attributing to himself a 
strength he did not have. He could not even 
write a letter of dismissal—he felt again the 
appealing charm of the girl’s fragrant per- 
sonality, and his heart glowed at the thought 
of her rescue of little Carlo and her descent 
like an armed archangel upon the powers 
of darkness. But on the other hand he could 
not keep her; that was simply out of the 
question; his health would fail under the 
strain. He burned with shame and anger 
at the thought of the contumely from rival 
firms to which he had been exposed through 
her incredible mistakes; he groaned at the 
thought of an entire month’s income swept 
away by her inconsequence, and he shuddered 
with horror at the thought of unforeseen 
abysses into which she might be plunging 
him even at that moment. 

“What becomes of such women?” he asked 
himself in despair, and it was almost like a 
beam from heaven which lighted up his face 
as the door opened and the head clerk enter- 
ed. “Saved!” cried Mr. Martin, and mopped 
his forehead in agitated joy at the new idea 
which had struck him. After his business 
with the head clerk was over, he leaned back 
in his chair and looked at the handsome 
young fellow before him. He approved of 
him, of his good looks, of his skill and ac- 
curacy, of his excellent character. He often 
spoke of him to his sons as a model. “ Whit- 
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man,” he said, genially, “how are you liv- 
ing now?” 

“Same old way; rooms with some of the 
fellows and meals wherever I happen to be.” 

“Ah, that’s no way! You should have a 
home of your own.” 

“T could searcely afford it, sir.” 

“ Well, we'll have to see about that. How 


Tt 








sent-minded personality. It was an effect 
that continued. Never had he found his 
work so enjoyable; a thousand delightful 
things fell his way. Mr. Martin was always 
interrupting his most pressing interviews to 
exchange friendly words with him and to 
take the kindliest interest in his future, giv- 
ing fatherly advice about settling down. 
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BLUSHING LIKE A ROSE IN THE MIDST OF GESTICULATING ITALIANS. 


long have you been with us? So? As long 
as that? Well, you get a raise to-morrow!” 

Half an hour later when the head clerk 
went out, he felt as though he had been bask- 
ing in the warmest of beneficent sunshine, 
which beamed from Mr. Martin’s usually ab- 


The busy manager once moved into his 
outer office and gave up his private room to 
the young man for a special piece of foreign 
invoicing. In the quiet and privacy of that 
little sanctum he and Miss Leslie (she was 
appointed his assistant) worked famously, 
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and he had at last opportunity to decide what 
was the color of her eyes. Mr. Martin con- 
sulted him about the future of the office-boy 
and told him the story of Miss Leslie’s valiant 
stand. He gave Whitman the entire charge 





Then some special accounting had to be 
done evenings, and Mr. Whitman and Miss 
Leslie were set at that, working side by side 
under the white glare of an incandescent 
globe that made a halo around her face, some- 
times, he fancied, a little 
pale and tired. But her 
smile shone out with the 
same dazzling sweettiess as 
she laughed over some wit- 
ticism of his, or ventured 
on a little one of her own. 
Once she said, as she wrote 
the last figure at the foot 
of a long column, “ There! 
I get a different result 
every time I add that, but 
they say the third time’s 
a charm, so I’m going to 
leave it this way!” 

Every: night after he had 
taken the girl home, Whit- 
man went back to the of- 
fice and worked till very 
late correcting her work, 
and smiling tenderly over 
her preposterous mistakes. 
It gave him a feeling of 
chivalrous protection to 
thus stand between her and 
reality. Sometimes as he 


HAD OPPORTUNITY TO DECIDE WHAT WAS THE COLOR OF HER EYES. noted the difference be- 


of one section of the Western business, with 
Miss Leslie as special stenographer. Once, 
when some one was needed to look up the 
matter of a ship for a cargo to be sent South, 
Mr. Martin sent him four successive days to 
see to it—with Miss Leslie as constant com- 
panion, in case any stenography should be 
needed. Those four days had been delicious, 
prowling about the dark and salty piers on 
the water-front, helping Miss Leslie over 
bales of queer merchandise, visiting craft of 
all kind, where the girl pretended they were 
just about to set sail together for Cathay, eat- 
ing luncheon in odd little restaurants where 
the waiters, unschooled in the dehumanizing 
etiquette of up-town waiterdom, looked ad- 
miringly at the rosy, smiling young lady, her 
pretty, blond hair blown about her dimpling 
face. 

The two said they had acquired a habit 
during their business tour, and afterwards 
often went off on exploring expeditions on 
Saturday half-holidays. 


tween his figures and hers 
he put his hand lovingly on her absurd ad- 
ditions as though he were touching the girl 
herself. “ Dear little Margaret!” he said, 
softly (although she was almost his height). 
When‘ he went home, he rejoiced to see him- 
self looking tired and worn in her service. 

Mr. Martin’s face, too, was pale and tired 
these days; he had a big litigation in hand, 
and was absorbed and preoccupied to the 
last degree. He found time, however, to chat 
once in a while with young Whitman. Once 
he said, as Miss Leslie left the office with her 
graceful, rapid step, “ Nice girl, isn’t she?” 

The young man flushed a little. “J think 
so, sir,” he said, honestly. 

“Pretty hair,” said Mr. Martin, in a far- 
away tone. 

“Yes!” eagerly, “especially when the sun 
shines on it!” 

“So? murmured Mr. Martin, in an ab- 
sently inquiring way; but a few moments 
later he excused himself to a lawyer whose 
time was worth solid gold, and went out into 
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his big office, looking about him with keen 
eyes. “ Here, you, John,” he called to a pack- 
er, “push Miss Leslie’s desk over there by 
that window—that one where the sun comes 
in. You don’t mind, do you, Miss Leslie? 
I want to make more room here in the mid- 
dle.” 

Then as she seated herself in the broad ray 
of sunlight, he surveyed the result with a 
smile which still lingered on his lips as the 
lawyer said, urgently, “We've got to make 
use of every technicality, and even then, sir 
—even then!” 

He did not smile, however, a few weeks 
later, as he looked up to see young Mr. Whit- 
man and Miss Leslie enter his room to- 
gether. They both wore a happy and solemn 
expression and the girl was all pink as though 
a rosy light shone from within. 

“We've come to tell you something,” she 
said. 

“Can’t you guess?” asked Mr. Whitman. 

“ Not I,” said Mr. Martin, looking blankly 
from one to the other. 

“I’m going to marry Miss Leslie.” 

“ Not really!” cried the white-haired’' man 
in beaming surprise. “ Well, [’'m delizhted 
to hear it. You shall have a month’s holiday 
for your honeymoon at once, and an increase 
in salary.” 

“Oh,” blushed Miss Leslie, “1 can’t be 
ready so soon, and besides you’ve been so 
kind to me I don’t feel like leaving you 
without plenty of time to get some one who 
knows the ropes as well as I do.” 

Mr. Martin fumbled with his papers a mo- 
ment, and then raising his head, he looked 
Mr. Whitman squarely in the eyes as he said, 
gravely, “That’s very kind of you, Miss 





Leslie, but I wouldn’t have you saerifice your- 
self for my benefit.” 

The head clerk turned hastily away and 
gazed out of the window. His shoulders 
shook, but when he came back he looked at 
his employer half-defiantly, and at Miss Les- 
lie with a sudden intensity of protecting 
tenderness that made Mr. Martin’s eyes 
moisten. 

“The sooner the better, Margaret dear,” 
he said. 


About two weeks later Mr. Martin’s sec- 
retary announced that the first of the appli- 
cants for Miss Leslie’s vacant position had 
arrived. 

“ Wait till they all get here, and then teil 
me,” said the other without looking up. 

“Don’t you want to see them separately, 
sir?” 

“No; stand all those with decent refer- 
ences up in line. I can tell by looking at 
them which one I want.” 

Later he went into his outer office and was 
confronted by a throng of ‘women sitting 
patiently about the walls. With only an in- 
stant’s hesitation he walked to a middle-aged 
woman with straight gray hair. “ Would you 
mind putting up your veil a moment?” he 
said. In a matter-of-fact way she did so 
and disclosed a pale face with an alert eye 
and a severe expression. He nodded in 
satisfaction, and put his next question with 
eager intensity. 

“Have you had experience in business?” 

“Yes, sir; all my life with one firm, and 
only changing because they’ve retired.” 

Mr. Martin heaved a sigh. “ Ah, you'll 
do!” he said. 
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T has been said that no woman can hear 
the strains of the Lohengrin wedding- 
march, to which so many happy brides 
have measured their steps, without a thrill. 
Nothing is dearer to the heart of-a woman 
than a wedding, and the details are of keen 
interest even though she may not be the 
central figure of the scene. The perfume of 
the flowers that decorated pulpit and pew and 
were carried by the bridesmaids at her wed- 
ding is enough to stir to a delightful thrill 
the memory of many an elderly woman. To 
the bride herself these flowers and their ar- 
rangement are matters of vital importance. 
Naturally in such matters the large cities 
lead the fashion and new ideas are much in 
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demand. While some of these fine decorative 
effects cannot be exactly followed in small 
houses or churches, the ideas may be carried 
out and modified to suit the simpler, more 
practical branches of blossoms, ferns, and 
field flowers, which, after all, make the most 
charming decorations. Daisies, white garden 
lilies, and the exquisitely delicate blossoms of 
the wild carrot, which swarm over our fields 
in August, are always beautiful, while white 
sweet peas and pale-colored ones, are suitable 
also. Asters and branches of the beautiful 
maple leaves of early autumn make an effect- 
ive setting for the white gowns and happy 
faces at a wedding. 

The fashion for a rose may rise and fall 
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quite as it does for a leghorn hat or a mous- 
quetaire glove. Just why anything as lovely 
as a white rose should ever wane in popularity 
is hard to explain—it probably depends upon 
something as subtle as woman’s whim or 
florists’ financial interests. But it is true 
enough that the bride’s bouquet of white roses 
is sadly below par just now, although by no 
means obsolete. 

So it goes with all the flowers used for 
decoration. One year. will be 
a carnation season, the next 
will find gardenias flourishing. 
Some springs are gay with the 
yellow of daffodils, others 
show a penchant for such 
wildlings as pussy-willows. 
The New York florist keeps 
his finger on the pulse of 
popular demand, and his stock 
shifts quite as much in ac- 
cordance with this as it does 
with the seasons’ change. 

The decoration of the 
church for the wedding cere- 
mony cannot differ from sea- 
son to season as much as the 
adornment of a table or a 
bride, for some flowers are 
not suitable for the purpose. 
The decorator’s rule for the 
church is: Use a flower that 
will show; the larger and 
darker the church, the larger 
the flower. White roses are 
well enough for a small and 
well-lighted church, but they 
are lost in the gloom of a large 
one. Better flowers to orna- 
ment the ends of pews are tall 
lilies, daisies, or white chrys- 
anthemums, or asters. They 
are placed upright at the end 
of each pew and tied with 
white ribbon. 

A very striking decoration 
at a New York church wedding was arranged 
by Miss Sarah Tucker, a florist and decora- 
tor, in whose hands are placed the flower orders 
for some of the most fashionable affairs in 
the city. She ordered a great number of huge 
white peonies cut with long stems, and she 
bordered the entire centre aisle of the church 
with these, tying them, upright and stately, 
to the pew ends. She used five or six at each 
pew. The effect was most beautiful, for the 
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peony is dazzlingly white with its glossy 
petals and is large and bold in form. This 
decoration is one which might be imitated 
in a small town where you and your friends 
have gardens as New-Yorkers do not. No 
doubt enough white peonies could be collected 
to ornament a small church. White lilacs 
may be tied in graceful clusters, although 
military precision is impossible with a flower 
which grows so droopingly. Other suitable 
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garden flowers are syringa and spirea. The 
syringa is so heavily perfumed that it is 
offensive to many, so it would not be ad- 
visable to use it in great quantities or with- 
out plenty of fresh air. Deutzia and gladioli 
are beautiful white flowers which could be 
used to good advantage if they could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity. One girl who 
lived out of town planted a “ wedding zar- 
den,” as she named it, in the spring, and by 
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A CHARMING ARRANGEMENT OF PINK ROSES AND MAIDENHAIR FERN. 


the time the great day in June arrived she 
had enough white blossoms to decorate both 
church and house, this after coaxing the sun 
to shine upon her garden, and the rains to 
water it; they could not refuse such coaxing 
as hers. 

The chancel decoration may be of any 
flowers the bride chooses. Roses still prevail 
in favor for this particular use. The chancel 
shown in the illustration was a bower of 
white roses. They were massed upon the 
altar, at the sides; they were twined in long 
garlands about the pillars. The heavy pil- 
lars in the body of the church were massed 
with roses and foliage high against the capi- 
tals. This arrangement was made to look as 
careless as. possible. 

Grace and apparent carelessness may be 
taken as the key-note in floral decorations 
nowadays, by the way. One florist says, 
“The secret of a good flower arrangement 
is to make it look as if it were casually placed 
there, not as if it were set forth pompously 
for a state occasion.” No matter how elabo- 
rate and formal the function, this law ob- 


tains with the most artistic decorators. Some 
flowers lend themselves to unconventional 
arrangement much better than others, of 
course; but much lies in the skill of your 
own hands, in the art that conceals art. 

A charming example of this carelessness 
is shown in the loose festoons of roses hung 
over folding-doors. The decoration was made 
for a very elaborate reception, but the roses 
strazgled above the doorway as if little folks 
had picked them and strung them together 
for an idle summer day’s amusement. The 
roses were pink. They were caught up to- 
ward the top of the doorway with ropes of 
smilax and made heavier in this way; as they 
descended, they tapered to a single blossom 
and a sprig of fern at the end. Hanging 
against the deep green of the velvet portiére, 
they were set off to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

A few more of the same roses mingled on 
the mantel with masses of plumy white 
spirea. Maidenhair fern was arranged to 
form a green bank in front of the flower 
stems, but the bank was not one of the prim- 
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ly built ones formerly in favor. It was en- 
tirely irregular in outline, being much heavi- 
er at one end of the mantel than at the other. 
Ropes of smilax fell from this almost to the 
floor, and the fireplace was concealed behind 
large palm leaves. All formality of arrange- 
ment was entirely done away with, and the 
result was most beautiful. 

The palm standing near the corner win- 
dow-seat has the appearance of belonging 
there, not set up “ for company.” Here again 
the informality of arrangement shows. Some 
even go so far as to have all the flowers 
placed in vases and scattered about the room, 
on the piano, on a table, and so forth. The 
idea is attractive, but it is hard to use as 
many flowers as one wishes to in this way. 

A graceful decoration of pink roses and 
asparagus fern was made by Miss Tucker for 
a wedding reception. The roses were made 
into ropes for use above the door, fastened 
with a great cluster in the centre, and draped 
downward to each side, somewhat following 
the line of the draped portiéres. The ar- 
rangement of these curtains suggested that 
of the flowers; that is something that the 
decorator must take into consideration. 
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There is no exact science about the work, 
and circumstances very largely alter cases. 
The color of the upholstery, the lighting, the 
lines, must lead you in the right. path rather 
than any set rule. Do not try to copy any 
decoration exactly, for it would not suit an- 
other room. But catch suggestions here and 
there, imitate with slight variations, if you 
cannot originate. 

A pair of dainty oval French mirrors on 
either side the mantel in one room offered a 
delightful opportunity for flowers. The roses 
were loosely banked at the base of the mir- 
rors, the delicate fern sprays drawn up around 
the frame, a few roses being caught in with 
them here and there, and an occasional blos- 
som or sprig of green was permitted to es- 
cape and -nod over the edge, doubling. its 
beauty in the glass. The mantel arrange- 
ment corresponded with that of the mirrors, 
and a tracery of smilax was drawn across the 
wall above all three, reaching from the pic- 
ture-moulding to the flowers. The chande- 
lier, a very heavy and ornate one, was wreath- 
ed with smilax. 

Florists have vessels made of tin especially 
for the purpose of banking flowers. They 


WERE PASSED BACK AND FORTH UNTIL THE CEILING WAS A NETWORK OF FOLIAGE. 
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are made in graduated heights, increasing 
toward the rear. The person who decorates 
her own house must use whatever makeshift 
presents itself to her ingenious mind. Glass 
jars such as fruit is preserved in, bread-tins, 
and such holders may be as effective in the 
end as the florist’s vessels. 

One arrangement for a reception-room con- 
sisted in turning the ceiling into the roof of 
a bower. Smilax ropes were passed back and 
forth until the ceiling was a network of deli- 
eate green foliage, and looked much like the 
woods overhead in spring. Here the weight 
of the decoration was toward the upper part 
of the room, the whole dwindling down with 
potted palms against the walls. It is more 
customary to bank toward the lower part of 
the room, letting the green and flowers taper 
toward the ceiling, but the unusual is a suc- 
cess in skilled hands. 

The house wedding may be in the midst of 
a few vases of garden flowers or it may be 
as elaborate as the arrangement illustrated 
here. City florists furnish the white posts and 
pillars which can be set up to form an im- 


promptu aisle and bower. The arrangement 
shown consists of three low posts on each 
side of the aisle connected by white cords, 
and a bower outlined by four tall pillars and 
canopied over with garlands of white roses. 
The pillars are wound with roses and ferns, 
the posts are decked with a great cluster of 
the same at the top of each. There is a 
small altar under the canopy; behind it, a 
bank of large palms. Further than this it 
is not ornamented, save for a loose knot of 
white ribbon in the centre. The wedding- 
bell stiffly formed of flowers has almost dis- 
appeared along with the rest of the “ set 
pieces.” 

Even the arrangement shown, graceful as 
it is, is more formal than many care for. 
Many decidedly fashionable weddings have 
an arrangement of banked palms and ferns 
overhung by a loose mass of roses against the 
wall, and nothing more for the couple to be 
framed in. If the country is accessible, you 
may make your wedding beautiful by adorn- 
ing the house with treasures of the woods and 
fields. A charming Western wedding took 
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place in what looked like a dogwood forest. 
Masses of the wild flowers had been brought 
in the day before, and every corner and wall 
space was banked with the great branches. 
A sort of arbor effect of the branches was 
made at one end of a long reception-room and 
under the roof of this the ceremony was per- 
formed. That couple has been married a 
good many years now, but the anniversary 
of that day never comes round without the 
little home being decked with dogwood. “If 
it had been just an 
every-day white-rose 
wedding I shouldn’t 
like to remember it 
half so well,” the one- 
time bride says, “ but 
it was so pretty and so 
unique that the very 
sight of a dogwood 
blossom always makes 
me live that happy day 
over again.” 

The fruit blossoms 
of spring are exquisite 
for adorning a home 
wedding. Pear, cher- 
ry, and crab-apple fur- 
nish the pure white 
that some prefer. If 
you care to turn the 
rooms pink, the peach 
blossoms will help you. 
Mountain-laurel is one 
of the loveliest flowers 
that grow for decora- 
tive purposes. Field 
daisies can be banked 
and twined in much 
the manner of roses, 
and they are especially 
charming for a wed- 
ding that culminates a 
a very young romance, 
for we always associate 
them with girlhood. They can be wound in 
garlands or ropes and festooned from the 
ceiling, or made into a lattice-work upon it. 
An entire daisy wedding is charming, carry- 
ing out the effect even to the point of ma- 
king bouquets of the field flowers. 

In all decorating avoid mixing flowers to 
any great extent. You may like to carry 
out a color scheme in more than one variety 
of flower; for instance, you may use pink 
roses and carnations together, or even add a 
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third pink flower. But the tendency is more 
and more to keep in the main to one thing, 
which idea is related to the fashion for sim- 
plicity. An exception to this is found in the 
mixing of flowers which Nature herself has 
a fancy for mixing, such as the various spring 
blossoms which may all be found growing 
together in an old-time garden. 

An example of this is found in the pres- 
ent popularity of jonquils and daffodils. 
They harmonize so perfectly in color, form, 
size, and season that 
they mingle like old 
friends. 

The garnishing of 
the wedding breakfast- 
table is extremely sim- 
ple, consisting of a 
banking of white roses 
in the centre. Of 
course you may vary 
this as your purse or 
your taste dictates. 
Daisies, white carna- 
tions, white sweet peas 
are all favorite flowers 
for the bride’s table. 

The orange-blossom 
bouquet is no longer 
so great a favorite 
among brides as form- 
erly , although it is 
seen at many fashien- 
able weddings. White 
orchids and _lilies- 
of-the-valley _ prevail 
among extravagant 
brides. Some prefer 
roses or sweet peas, 
and the bride who 
must depend upon the 
garden instead of the 
hothouse will do well 
to choose one of these. 
They are always beau- 
tiful, whether they belong to the present fad 
or not. The new divided _lily-of-the-val- 
ley bouquet is shown here; it appears to 
be all in one, but in truth it consists of many 
bunches, each separately tied with gauze rib- 
bon and knotted together with a wider ribbon. 
At the end of the ceremony the bride will 
satisfy all by scattering these among ‘the 
maids instead of lettirig one’ bear off the 
flowers alone. It is a pretty fashion which 
is likely to remain. 
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CHAPTER XI 
IGNORINO! Signorino!” 
Eric lifted his head lazily 
from the hands that served 
it as a pillow, and called 


RY 44 out, sleepily, 
2?) cas “Che cosa ¢’é?” 


“ Where are you, signorino?”’ 
“Down here under the oak-trees.” 
He sank back again, and looked up at the 
section of deep blue sky that was visible 
through the leaves. How he loved the blue, 
and gloried in the first strong heat~ that 
girdled Sicily to-day, and whispered to his 
happy body that summer was near, the true 
and fearless summer that comes to southern 
lands. He had heard the call of the blood once 
for all and had once for all responded to it. 

“ Signorino, ecco la posta!” 

And Gaspare came running down from the 
terrace. 

“T don’t want it, Gaspare. I don’t want 
anything.” 

“But I think there’s a letter from the si- 
gnora!” 
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“From Africa?” 

Eric sat up and held out his hand. 

“Yes, it is from Kairouan. Sit down, Gas- 
pare, and T’ll tell you what the padrona 
says.” 

Gaspare squatted on his haunches like an 
Oriental, not touching the ground with his 
body, and looked eagerly at the letter that 
had come across the sea. He adored his pa- 
drona, and was longing for news of her. Al- 
ready he had begun to send her picture post- 
cards, laboriously written over. His eyes 
sparkled with affectionate expectation. 

“ HOTEL DE FRANCE, 
KAIROUAN, 

“My Dearest,—I cannot write very much, 
for all my moments ought to be given up to 
nursing Emile. Thank God, I arrived in 
time. Oh, Eric, when I saw him I can’t 
tell you how thankful I was that I had not 
hesitated to make the journey, that I had 
acted at once on my first impulse to come 
here. And how I blessed God for having 
given me an unselfish husband who trusted 
me completely, and who could understand 
what true friendship between man and wom- 
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an means, and what one owes to a friend. 
You might so easily have misunderstood, and 
you are so blessedly understanding. . . . He is 
frightfully ill. I hardly recognized him. 
But his mind is quite clear, though he suffers 
terribly. He was poisoned by eating some 
tinned food, and peritonitis has set in. We 
ean’t tell yet whether he will live or die. 
When he saw me come in he gave me such a 
look of gratitude, although he was writhing 
with pain, that I couldn’t help crying. It 
made me feel so ashamed of having had any 
hesitation in my heart about coming away 
from our home and happiness. I have to see 
to everything, and be always there to put on 
the poultices and the ice, and—poor fellow! 
he does suffer so, but he’s awfully brave and 
determined to live. He says he will live if 
it’s only to prove that I came in time to save 
him. And yet, when I look at him, I feel as 
if—but I won’t give up hope. The heat here 
is terrible, and tries him: very much now he 
is so desperately ill, and the flies But I don’t 
want to bother you with my _ troubles. 
They’re not very great—only one. Do you 
guess what that is? I searcely dare to think 
of Sicily. Whenever I do I feel such a hor- 
rible ache in my heart. ... I'll write again 
almost directly. Good night, my dearest. 
Buon riposo. Do you remember when you 
first heard that? Somehow, since then I al- 
ways connect the words with you. I won’t 
send my love, because it’s all in Sicily with 
you. I'll send it instead to Gaspare. Tell 
him I feel happy that he is with the padrone, 
because I know how faithful and devoted he 
is. Tanti saluti a Lucrezia. Oh, Eric, pray 
that I may soon be back. You do want me, 
don’t you? HERMIONE.” 

Eric looked up from the letter and met 
Gaspare’s questioning eyes. 

“There’s something for you,” he said. 

And he read in Italian Hermione’s mes- 
sage. Gaspare beamed with pride and 
pleasure. 

“ And the sick signore?” he asked. 
better ?” 

Eric explained how things were. 

“The signora is longing to come back to 
us,” he said. 

“Of course she is,” said Gaspare, calmly. 

Then suddenly he jumped up. 

“Signorino,” he said, “I am going to 
write a letter to the signora. She will like 
to have a letter from me. She will think she 
is in Sicily.” 
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“And when you have finished, I will 
write,” said Eric. 

“ Si, signore.” 

And Gaspare ran off up the hill towards 
the cottage, leaving his master alone. 

Eric began to read the letter again slowly. 
It made him feel almost. as if he were with 
Hermione. He seemed to see her as he read, 
and he smiled. How good she was and true, 
and how enthusiastic! When he had finished 
the second reading of the letter he laid it 
down and,put his hands behind his head 
again, and looked up at the quivering blue. 
Then he thought of Artois. He remembered 
his tall figure, his robust limbs, his handsome, 
powerful face. It was strange to think that 
he was desperately ill; perhaps dying. Death 
—what must that be like? He stretched his 
body on the warm ground. He tried to 
imagine Artois in bed in the heat of Africa, 
with the flies buzzing round him. Then he 
looked again at the letter, and reread that 
portion in which Hermione wrote of her 
duties as sick-nurse: 

“T have to see to everything, and be al- 
ways there to put on the poultices and the 
ice.” 

He read those words again and again, and 
once more he was conscious of a stirring 
of anger, of revolt, such as he had felt on the 
night after Hermione’s departure when he 
was alone on the terrace. She was his wife, 
his woman. What right had she to be tend- 
ing another man? He hated that his wife 
should be performing these offices for Ar- 
tois, he hated that she had considered it-to be 
her duty to go. 

Had it been only a sense of duty that had 
called her to Africa? 

When he asked himself this question he 
could not hesitate what answer to give. 
Even this new jealousy, this jealousy of the 
Sicilian within him, could not trick him into 
the belief that Hermione had wanted to leave 
him. 

Yet his feeling of bitterness, of being 
wronged, persisted and grew. And now again 
he looked towards the sea, and again there 
was a call from it that summoned him. 

He had not seen Maddalena since Gaspare 
came to seek him in the Sirens’ Isle. He had 
scarcely wanted to see her. The days had 
glided by in the company of Gaspare, and no 
moment of them had been heavy or had 
lagged upon its way. 

But now he heard again the call from the sea. 
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Hermione was with her friend. Why 
should not he have his? But he did not go 
down the path to the ravine, for he thought 
of Gaspare. He had tricked him once, while 
he slept in the cave, and once Gaspare had 
tracked him to the sirens’ house. He was 
impatient to be off, and he shouted out: 

“ Presto, Gaspare! presto!” 

“What is it, signorino? Has anything 
happened ¢” 

“No. But—Gaspare, I’m going down to 
the sea.” 

“To bathe?” 

“1 may bathe. I’m not sure.” 

“You are going to the Casa delle Sirene?”’ 

Eric nodded. 

“Do you wish me to come with you, si- 
gnorino ?” 

The boy’s great eyes were searching him, 
yet he did not feel uncomfortable, although 
he wished to stand well with Gaspare. They 
were near akin, although different in rank 
and education. 

“Do you want to come?” he said. 

“It’s as you like, signore.” He was silent 
for a moment. Then he added: “ Salvatore 
might be there now. Do you want him to see 
you?” 

“Why not?’ 

A project began to form in his mind, If 
he took Gaspare with him they might go to 
the cottage more naturally. Gaspare knew 
Salvatore and could introduce him, could say 
—well, that he wanted sometimes to go out 
fishing and would take Salvatore’s boat. 
Salvatore would see a prospect of money. 
And he—Eric—did want to go out fishing. 
Suddenly he knew it. His spirits rose and he 
clapped Gaspare on the back. 

“Of course I do. I want to know Salva- 
tore. Come along. We’ll take his boat one 
day and go out fishing.” 

Gaspare’s grave face relaxed in a sly 
smile. 

“Signorino!” he said, shaking his hand to 
and fro close to his nose. “ Birbante!” 

There was a world of meaning in his voice. 
Eric laughed joyously. He began to feel 
like an ingenious schoolboy who is going to 
have a lark. 

And they set off. 

When they were not far from the sea, Gas- 
pare said: 

“ Signorino, why do you like to come here? 
What is the good of it?” 

They had been walking in silence. Evi- 


dently these questions were the result of a 
process of thought which had been going on 
in the boy’s mind. 

“The good!” said Eric. “What is the 
harm ?”’ 

“Well, here in Sicily, when a man goes to 
see a girl it is because he wants to love her.” 

“In England it is different, Gaspare. In 
England men and women can be friends. 
Why not?” 

“You want just to be a friend of Me4dda- 
lena?” 

“Of course. I like to talk to the people. 
I want to understand them. Why shouldn’t 
I be friends with Maddalena as—as I am 
with Lucrezia?”’ 

“Oh, Lucrezia is your servant.” 

“Tt’s all the same.” 

“But perhaps Maddalena doesn’t know. 
We are Sicilians here, signore.” 

“What do you mean? That Maddalena 
might— Nonsense, Gaspare!” 

There was a sound as of sudden pleasure, 
even sudden triumph, in his voice. 

“Are you sure you understand our girls, 
signore ?” 

“Tf Maddalena does like me there’s no 
harm in it. She knows who I am now. She 
knows I—she knows there is the signora.” 

“Si, signore. There is the signora. She 
is in Africa, but she is coming back.” 

“Of course!” 

“When the sick signore gets well.” 

Eric said nothing. He felt sure Gaspare 
was wondering again, wondering that Hermi- 
one was in Africa. Again jealousy stirred 
in Eric, and a sensation almost of shame. 

“Salvatore is there, signorino.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T saw the smoke from his pipe. Look, 
there it is again!” 

A tiny trail of smoke curled up, and faded 
in the blue. 

“T will go first because of Maddalena. 
Girls are silly. If I do this at her she will 
understand. If not she may show her father 
you have been here before.” 

He closed one eye in a large and expressive 
wink. He went out from the trees and Eric 
heard his voice, then a man’s, then Madda- 
lena’s. He waited where he was till he heard 
Gaspare say: 

“The signore is just behind. Signorino, 
where are you?” 

“Here!” he answered, coming into the 
open with a careless air. 
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Before the cottage door in the sunshine a 
great fishing-net was drying, fastened to two 
wooden stakes. Near it stood Salvatore, 
dressed in a dark blue jersey, with a soft 
black hat tilted over his left ear, above which 
was stuck a yellow flower. Maddalena was 
in the doorway, looking very demure. It was 
evident that the wink of Gaspare had been 
seen and comprehended. She stole a glance 
at Eric, but did not move. Her father took 
off his hat with an almost wildly polite ges- 
ture, and said in a loud voice, 

“Buona sera, signore.” 

“Buona sera,” replied Eric, holding out 
his hand. ’ 

Salvatore took it in a large grasp. 

“You are the signore who lives up on 
Monte Amato with the English lady ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“T know. She has gone to Africa.” 

He stared at Eric while he spoke, with 
small twinkling eyes, round which was a 
minute and intricate web of wrinkles, and 
again Eric felt almost—or was it quite ?— 
ashamed. What were these Sicilians think- 
ing of him?” 

“The signora will be back almost direct- 
ly,” he said. “Is this your daughter?’ 

“Yes: Maddalena. Bring a chair for the 
signore, Maddalena.” 

Maddalena obeyed. There was a slight 
flush on her face and she did not look at Eric. 

He drew out his cigar-case and offered it 
to Salvatore. 

“One day I want to come fishing with 
you if you'll take me,” he said. 

Salvatore looked eager. A _ prospect of 
money floated before him. 

“T.can show you fine sport, signore,” he 
answered, taking one of the long Havanas 
and examining it with almost voluptuous in- 
terest, as he turned it round and round in 
his salty brown fingers. “ But you should 
come out at a dawn, and it is far from the 
mountain to the sea.” 

“ Couldn’t I sleep here, so as to be ready?” 

He stole a glance at Maddalena. 

“Couldn’t I sleep here to-night?” he add- 
ed, boldly. 

Salvatore looked more eager. He loved 
money almost as an Arab loves it, with 
anxious greed. 

“But, signore, our home is very poor. 
Look, signore! And what could you eat? 
There is only bread and wine.” 

“ And the yellow cheese!” said Eric. 
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“The—” Salvatore looked sharply inter- 
rogative. 

“T mean, there is always cheese, isn’t there, 
in Sicily, cheese and macaroni? But if 
there isn’t, it’s all right. Anything will do 
for me, and I'll buy all the fish we take from 
you, and Maddalena here shall cook it for 
us when we come back from the sea. Will 
you, Maddalena?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The answer came in a very small voice. 

“And to-night we'll play cards and’ sing 
and dance. Have you got any cards, Salva- 
tore ?’”’ 

“Si, signore. They are dirty, but—” 

“That’s all right. And we’ll sit outside 
and tell stories, stories of brigands and the 
sea. Salvatore, when you know me, you'll 
know I’m a true Sicilian.” 

He grasped Salvatore’s hand, but he look- 
ed at Maddalena. 


CHAPTER XII 
Ni had come to the Sirens’ Isle— 


a night that was warm, gentle, and 

caressing. In the cottage two candles 
were lit, and the wick was burning in the 
glass before the Madonna. Outside the cot- 
tage door, on the flat bit of ground that faced 
the wide sea, Salvatore and his daughter, 
Eric and Gaspare, were seated round the 
table finishing their simple meal, for which 
Salvatore had many times apologized. Their 
merry voices, their hearty laughter, rang out 
in the darkness, and below the sea made 
answer, murmuring against the rocks. 

“Get out the cards, Salvatore,” Eric said. 
“ Sette e mezzo, and I’ll put down the stakes. 
Gaspare’s sure to win. He always does. And 
I’ve just one cigar apiece. There’s no wind. 
Bring out the candles and let’s play out here.” 

Gaspare ran for the candles while Salva- 
tore got the cards, well thumbed and dirty. 
Maddalena’s long eyes were dancing. Such a 
festa as this was rare in her life, for, dwell- 
ing far from the village, she seldom went to 
any dance or festivity. Her blood was warm 
with the wine and with joy, and the youth 
in her seemed to flow like the sea in a flood 
tide. 

When the cards were thrown upon the ta- 
ble, and Eric had dealt out a lira to each one 
of the players as stakes, and cried, “ Madda- 
lena and I'll share against you, Salvatore, 
and Gaspare!” she felt that she had nothing 
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more to wish for, that she was perfectly 
happy. But she was happier still when, after 
a series of games, Eric pushed back his chair 
and said: 

“T’ve had enough. Salvatore, you are like 
Gaspare, you have the devil’s luck. Together 
you can’t be beaten. But now you play 
against each other and let’s see who wins.” 

“Per Dio!” cried Gaspare, flushed with ex- 
citement. “ Avanti, Salvatore!” 

“Avanti! Avanti!” cried Salvatore in 
answer, pulling his chair close up to the ta- 
ble and leaning forward, looking like a hand- 
some bird of prey in the faint candle-light. 

They cut for deal and began to play, while 
Maddalena and Eric watched. 

When Sicilians gamble they forget every- 
thing but the game and the money which it 
brings to them or takes from them. Salva- 
tore and Gaspare were at once passionately 
intent on their cards, and as the night drew 
on and fortune favored first one and then 
the other, they lost all thoughts of everything 
except the twenty-five lire which were at 
stake. When Maddalena slipped away into 
the darkness they did not notice her de- 
parture, and when Eric laid down the paper 
on which he had tried to keep the score and 
followed her, they were indifferent. They 
needed no scorekeeper, for they had Sicilian 
memories for money matters. 

Their voices died away from Eric’s ears 
as he stole through the darkness seeking 
Maddalena. 

When he was out of hearing of the card- 
players Eric stood still. He felt the breath 
of the sea on his face. He heard the murmur 
of the sea everywhere around him. His pulses 
were beating, and there was an almost savage 
light in his eyes. 

“How happy I could have been as a 
Sicilian fisherman!” he thought. “How 
happy I could be now!” 

“St! St!” 

He looked round quickly. 

“St! St!” 

It must be Maddalena, but where was she? 
He moved forward till he was at the edge 
of the land where the tiny path wound steep- 
ly downwards to the sea. There she was, 
standing with her face turned in his direc- 
tion, and her lips opened to repeat the little 
summoning sound. 

“How did you know I was there?” he said, 
whispering, as he joined her. “ Did you hear 
me come ?” 


“ No, signore.” 

“ Then—” 

' “Signorino, I felt that you were there.” 
“Let us go down to the sea,” he said. 
“Father’s boat is there,” she said. “It is 

so calm to-night that he did not bring it 

round into the bay.” 

“If we go out in it for a minute, will 
he mind ?” 

A sly look came into her face. 

“He will not know,” she said. She gave 
a little low laugh. “And my father,” she 
added, “is a fox of the sea, signore. Ask 
Gaspare if there is another who is like him. 
You will see! When they stop playing at 
dawn the twenty-five lire will be in his 
pocket !” 

She spoke with pride. 

“But Gaspare is so lucky,” said Eric. 

“ Gaspare is only a boy. How can he cheat 
better than my father?’ 

“They cheat, then!” 

“Of course, when they can. Why not? 
Madonna!” 

Erie burst out laughing. 

He untied the rope, while she stepped 
lightly in, then he pushed the boat off, jump- 
ing in himself from the rocks. 

“ Are you happy here, signorino ?” 

“Yes, tremendously happy.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Why—because it’s Sicily here! Aren’t 
you happy?” 

“T don’t know, signorino.” 

She said it with simplicity and looked at 
him almost as if she were inquiring of him 
whether she were happy or not. That look 
tempted him. 

“Don’t you know whether you are happy 
to-night?” he asked, putting an emphasis on 
the last word, and looking at her more 
steadily, almost cruelly. 

“Oh, to-night—it is a festa.” 

“A festa? Why?” 

“Why? Because it is different from other 
nights. On other nights I am alone with 
my father.” 

“And to-night you are alone with me. 
Does that make it a festa?’ 

She looked down. 

“T don’t know, signorino.” 

The childish merriment and slyness had 
gone out of her now, and there was a softness 
almost of sentimentality in her attitude, as 
she drooped her head and moved one hand 
to and fro on the gunwale of the boat. 
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Suddenly Eric wondered about Maddalena. 
He wondered whether she had ever had a 
Sicilian lover, whether she had one now. 

“You are not promised, are you, Madda- 
lena?” he asked, leaning a little nearer to her. 
He saw the red come into her brown skin. 
She shook her head without looking up or 
speaking. 

“T wonder why,” he said. “I think—I 
think there must be men who want you.” 

She slightly raised her head. 

“Oh yes, there are, signore. But—but I 
must wait till my father chooses one.” 

“T wish,” he said—* I wish, when you have 
to marry, I could choose your husband, Mad- 
dalena.” 

She lifted her head quite up and, regarded 
him with wonder. 

“You, signorino! Why?” 

“ Because I would choose a man who would 
be very good to you, who would love you and 
work for.you and always think of you, and 
never look at another woman. That is how 
your husband should be.” 

She looked more wondering. 

“Are you like that, then, signore,” she 
asked, “ with the signora?”’ 

Eric unclasped his hands from his knees 
and dropped his feet down from the bench. 

“TT!” he said, in a voice that had changed. 
“ Oh—yes—I don’t know.” 

He took the oars again and began to row 
farther out to sea. 

“T was talking about you,” he said, almost 
roughly. 

“T have never seen your signora,” said 
Maddalena. “ What is she like? Is she pret- 
ty? Is she as young as I am?” 

“She is good, Maddalena,” Eric answered. 

“But is she pretty, too?’ she persisted. 
“ And young?” 

“She is not at all old. Some day you shall 
see—” 

He checked himself. 

“And she is very clever,” he said, after a 
moment. 

“When is she coming back?” asked the 
girl. 

“T don’t know,” Eric said, with difficulty 
controlling his gathering impatience. 

“Why did she go away?” 

“To nurse some one who is ill.” 

“She went all alone across the sea?” 

“ Yes.” 

Maddalena turned and looked into the 
dimness of the sea with a sort of awe. 
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“T should be afraid,” she said, after a 
pause. 

And she shivered slightly. 

Eric had let go the oars again. He felt a 
longing to put his arm around her when he 
saw her shiver. The night created many 
longings in him, a confusion of longings, of 
which he was just becoming aware. 

“You are a child,” he said, “and have 
never been away from your ‘ paese.’ ” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ Where ?” 

“T have been to the fair of San Felice.” 

He smiled. 

“Oh—San Felice! 
the train?’ 

“Oh no, signore, I went on a donkey. It 
was last year in June. It was beautiful. 
There were women there in blue silk dresses 
with earrings as long as that ”—she measured 
their length in the air with her brown fingers 
— “and there was a boy from Napoli, a real 
Napolitano, who sang and danced as we do 
not dance here. I was very happy that day. 
And I was given an image of Sant’ Ab- 
bondio.” 

She looked at him with a sort of dignity, 
as if expecting him to be impressed. 

“Carissima!” he whispered, almost under 
his breath. 

Her little air of pride, as of a travelled 
person, enchanted him, even touched him, he 
scarcely knew why, as he had never been en- 
chanted or touched by any London beauty. 

“T wish I had been at the fair with you. 
I would have given you—” 

“ What, signorino?” she interrupted, eagerly. 

“A blue silk dress and a pair of earrings 
longer—much longer—than those women 
wore.” 

“Really, signorino? Really?’ 

“Really and truly! Do you doubt me?’ 

“No.” 

She sighed. 

“ How I wish you had been there! But this 
year—” 

She stopped, hesitating. 

“ Yes—this year?” 

“In June there will be the fair again.” 

He moved from his seat, softly and swiftly, 
turned the boat’s prow towards the open sea, 
then went and sat down by her in the stern. 

“We will go there,” he said, “you and I 
and Gaspare—” 

“ And my father.” 

“ All of us together.” 


And did you go in 
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“ And if the signora is back?” 

Eric was conscious of a desire that startled 
him like a sudden stab from something small 
and sharp—the desire that on that day Her- 
mione should not be with him in Sicily. 

“T dare say the signora will not be back.” 

And he kissed her. Only when he had given 
it did he understand how much it meant to 
him. For Maddalena returned it gently with 
her warm young lips, and her response stirred 
something at his heart that was surely the 
very essence of the life within him. 

He held her hands. 

“ Maddalena!” he said, and there was in 
his voice a startled sound, “ Maddalena!” 

Faintly there came to them a cry across 
the sea. 

“ Gaspare!” Eric said. 

He turned his head. In the darkness, high 
up, he saw a light, descending, ascending, 
then describing a wild circle. 

“ Hi—yi—yi—-yi!” 

“Row back, signorino! They have done 
playing, and my father will be angry.” 

He moved, took the oars, and sent the boat 
towards the island. The physical exertion 
calmed him, restored him to himself. 

When they reached the land Salvatore and 
Gaspare met them. Gaspare’s face was glum, 
but Salvatore’s small eyes were sparkling. 

“1 have won it all—all!” he said. “ Ecco!” 

And he held out his hand with the notes. 

“Salvatore is birbante!” said Gaspare, 
sullenly. “He did not win it fairly. I saw 
him—” 

“ Never mind, Gaspare!” said Eric. 

He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“To-morrow I'll give you the same,” he 
whispered. 

“And now,” he added, aloud, “let’s go to 
bed. I’ve been rowing Maddalena round the 
island and I’m tired. I shall sleep like a top.” 

As they went up the steep path he took 
Salvatore familiarly by the arm. 

“You are too clever, Salvatore,” he said. 
“You play too well for Gaspare.” 

Salvatore chuckled and handled the five- 
lire notes voluptuously. 

“Ceci basu li manu!” he said. 
li manu!” 


“Cci basu 


CHAPTER XIII 


N the morning Eric put to sea with Gas- 
| pare and Salvatore. He knew the silvery 
calm of dawn on a day of scirocco. Every- 
thing was very still, in a warm and heavy 
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stillness of silver that made the sweat run 
down at the least movement or effort. Masses 
of white, feathery vapors floated low in the 
sky apove the sea, concealing the flanks of the 
mountains, but leaving their summits clear. 

Eric’s face was damp with sweat. He 
leaned over the gunwale and trailed his hand 
in the sea. It seemed to him unnaturally 
warm. He glanced up at the clouds. Heaven 
was blotted out. Was there a heaven? Last 
night he had thought there must be—but 
that was long ago. 

Gaspare lay down in the bottom of the 
boat, buried his face in his arms, and gave 
himself again to sleep. Salvatore looked at 
him, and then at Eric, and smiled with a 
fine irony. 

“He thought he would win, signore.” 

“Cosa?” said Eric, startled by the sound of 
a voice. 

“He thought that he could play better 
than I, signore.” 

Salvatore closed one eye, and stuck his 
tongue a little out of the left side of his 
mouth, then drew it in with a clicking noise. 

“No one gets the better of me,” he said. 
“They may try. Many have tried, but in the 
end—” 

He shook his head, took his right hand 
from the oar and flapped it up and down, 
then brought it downward with force, as if 
beating some one or something to his feet. 

“T see,” Eric said, dully. “I see.” 

“Shall I let down a line, signore?” 


Salvatore’s keen eyes were upon him. He 
shook his head. 

“Not yet. I—” He hesitated. 

The still silver of the sea drew him. He 


touched his forehead with his hand and felt 
the dampness on it. 

“T’m going in,” he said. 

“Can you swim, signore?” 

“Yes, like a fish. Don’t follow me with 
the boat. Just let me swim out and come 
back. If I want you I'll call. But don’t 
follow me.” 

Salvatore nodded appreciatively. He liked a 
good swimmer, a real man of the sea. 

“ And don’t wake Gaspare, or he’ll be after 
me.” 

“Va bene!” 

Eric stripped off his clothes, all the time 
looking at the sea. Then he sat down on the 
gunwale of the boat with his feet in the wa- 
ter. Salvatore had stopped rowing. Gaspare 
still slept. 
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It was curious to be going to give oneself 
to this silent silver thing that waited so calm- 
ly for the gift. He felt a sort of dull volup- 
tuousness stealing over him as he stared at 
the water. He wanted to get away -from his 
companions, from the boat, to be quite alone 
with scirocco. 

“ Addio, Salvatore!” he said, in a low voice. 

“A rivedisco, signore.” 

He let himself down slowly into the wa- 
ter, feet foremost, and swam slowly away into 
the dream that lay before him. 

Even now that he was in it the water felt 
strangely warm. He had not let his head 
go under, and the sweat was still on his face. 
The boat lay behind him. He did not think 
of it. He had forgotten it. He felt himself 
to be alone, utterly alone with the sea. He 
swam more slowly. A melancholy had over- 
taken him, a deep depression of the spirit, 
such as often alternates in the Sicilian char- 
acter with the lively gayety that is sent down 
upon its children by the sun. This lonely 
progress in the sea was prophetic. He must 
leave Maddalena. His friendship with her 
must come to an end, and soon. 

The Sicilian dream would be over. Was 
that possible? He felt as if the earth of 
Sicily would not let him go, as if, should the 
earth resign him, the sea of Sicily would 
keep him. He dwelt on this last fancy, this 
keeping of him by the sea. Almost voluptu- 
ously he thought of death, a death in the sea 
of Sicily near the rocks of the Isle of the 
Sirens. And Maddalena? The first time she 
had seen him she had seen him sinking in 
the sea. How strange if it should be so at 
the end, if the last time she saw him she saw 
him sinking in the sea. For a moment he 
felt as if it were ordained that thus he should 
die, and he let his body sink in the water, 
throwing up his hands. He went down, very 
far down, but he felt that Maddalena’s eyes 
followed him and that in them he saw terrors 
enthroned. 

Gaspare stirred in the boat, lifted his head 
from his arms, and looked sleepily around. 

“ Dove—?” he began. 

He sat up, stared wildly round. 

“Dov’é il padrone?” he cried out, shrilly. 

Salvatore started. Gaspare sprang at him. 

“Dov’é il padrone? Dov’é il padrone?” 

“Sangue di—” began Salvatore. 

But the oath died upon his lips. His keen 
eyes had swept the sea and perceived that it 
was empty. From its silver the black dot 


which he had been admiringly watching had 
disappeared. Gaspare had waked, had asked 
his fierce question, just as Eric threw up his 
hands and sank down in his travesty of death. 

“He was there! Madonna! He was there 
swimming a moment ago!” exclaimed Sal- 
vatore. 

As he spoke he seized the oars, and with 
furious strokes propelled the boat in the di- 
rection Eric had taken. But Gaspare would 
not wait. His instinct forbade him to re- 
main inactive. 

“May the Madonna turn her face from 
thee in the hour of thy death!” he yelled 
at Salvatore. 

Then, with all his clothes on, he went over 
the side into the sea. 

Erie was an accomplished swimmer, and 
had ardently practised swimming under wa- 
ter when he was a boy. He could hold his 
breath for an exceptionally long time, and 
now he strove to beat all his previous records. 
At last he felt the imperative need of air, 
and, coming up into the light again, he gasp- 
ed, shook his head, lifted his eyelids that were 
heavy with the pressure of the water, heard a 
shrill ery and felt a hand grasp him fiercely. 

“Sizgnorino! Signorino!” 

“ Gaspare!” he gulped. 

He had not fully drawn breath yet. 

“Madonna! Madonna!” 

The hand still held him. The fingers were 
dug into his flesh. Then he heard a shout, 
and the boat came up, with Salvatore leaning 
over its side, glaring down at him with fierce 
anxiety. He grasped the gunwale with both 
hands. Gaspare trod water, caught him by 
the legs, and violently assisted him upward. 
He tumbled over the side into the boat. Gas- 
pare came after him, sank down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, caught him by the arms, 
stared into his face, saw him smiling. 

“Sta bene lei?” he cried. “Sta bene?” 

“ Benissimo.” 

The boy let go of him and, still staring 
at him, burst into a passion of tears that 
seemed almost angry. 

“Gaspare! What is it? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

He put out his hand to touch the boy’s 
dripping clothes. 

“ What has happened?” 

“Niente! Niente!” said Gaspare, between 
violent sobs. 

He threw himself down in the bottom of 
the boat and wept stormily, without shame, 
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without any attempt to check or conceal his 
emotion. 

“ What is it?’ Erie asked of Salvatore. 

“He thought the sea had taken you, si- 
gnore.” 

“That was it? Gaspare—” 

“Tet him alone. Per Dio! signore, you 
gave me a fright, too.” 

“T was only swimming under water.” 

He looked at Gaspare. He longed to do 
something to comfort him, but he realized 
that such violence could not be checked by 
anything. It must wear itself out. 

“ And he thought I was dead!” 

“Per Dio! And if you had been!” 

He wrinkled up his face and spat. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Has he got a knife on him?” 

He threw out his hand towards Gaspare. 

“T don’t know to-day. He generally has.’ 

“T should have had it in me by now,” said 
Salvatore. 

“Row in to land,” Eric said. Presently 
Gaspare put his fists to his eyes, lifted his 
head, and sat up. 

“Gaspare!” Eric exclaimed, moved by a 
sudden impulse. “Do you think you would 
be very unhappy away from your ‘ paese ’?” 

Gaspare shifted forward suddenly. A light 
gleamed in his eyes. 

“D’you think you could be happy with me 
in England?” He smiled. 

“Si, signore!” 

“When we have to go away from Sicily I 
shall ask the signora to let me take you with 


us.” 


? 


Gaspare said nothing, but he looked at Sal- 
vatore, and his wet face was like a song of 
pride and triumph. 

That day, ere he started with Gas- 
pare for the house of the priest, Eric made 
a promise to Maddalena. He pledged him- 
self to go with her and her father to the 
great fair of San Felice, which takes place 
annually in the early days of June, when the 
throng of tourists has departed and the long 
heats of the summer have not yet fully set in. 
He gave this promise in the presence of Sal- 
vatore and Gaspare, and while he did so he 
was making up his mind to something. That 
day at the fair should be the day of his fare- 
well to Maddalena. Hermione must surely 
be coming back in June. It was impossible 
that she could remain in Kairouan later. The 
fury of the African summer would force her 
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to leave the sacred city, her mission of salva- 
tion either accomplished or rendered forever 
futile by the death of her friend. And then, 
when Hermione came, within a short time no 
doubt they would start for England, taking 
Gaspare with them. 

After all, he was doing no wrong. He had 
lived and was going to live innocently. And 
now that he realized things, realized himself, 
he would be reasonable. He would be care- 
less, gay—yes, but not reckless, not utterly 
reckless as he felt inclined to be. 

“ What day of June is the fair?’ he asked, 
looking at Maddalena. 

“The eleventh of June, signore,” said Sal- 
vatore. “There will be many donkeys there 
—good donkeys.” 

Gaspare began to look fierce. 

“T think of buying a donkey,” added Sal- 
vatore, carelessly, with his small shrewd eyes 
fixed upon Eric’s face. 

Gaspare muttered something unintelligible. 

“How much do they cost?” said Eric. 

“For a hundred lire you can get a very 
good donkey. It would be useful to Madda- 
lena. She could go to the village sometimes 
then—she could go to Biondino to gossip 
with the neighbors.” 

“Has Maddalena broken her legs? Ma- 
donna!” burst forth Gaspare. 

“Come along, Gaspare!” said Eric, hastily. 

He bade good-by to the fisherman and his 
daughter, and set off with Gaspare through 
the trees. 

“ Be nice to Salvatore,” said Eric, as they 
went down towards the rocky wall. 

“But he wants to make you give him a 
donkey, signorino. You do not know him. 
When he is with you at the fair he will—” 

“Never mind. I say, Gaspare, I want— 
I want that day at the fair to be a real festa. 
Don’t let’s have any row on that day.” 

Gaspare looked at him with surprised, in- 
quiring eyes, as if struck by his serious voice, 
by the insisting pressure in it. 

“Why that day specially, signorino?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“Oh, well—it will be my last day of—I 
mean that the signora will be coming back 
from Africa by then, and we shall—”’ 

“ Si, signore ?”’ 

“We sha’n’t be able to run quite so wild 
as we do now, you see. And besides, we shall 
be going to England very soon then.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


2, Paris, April 30, 1906. 
rw UTEUIL, Longchamps, Grand 
\ Prix, are words that bring be- 


fore the mind a dazzling array 
of clothes, and of women who under- 







































FLOWERED MUSLIN Gown trimmed with green velvet ribbons, with 
lace between them on the cuffs and wide collar; yoke of lawn. 








stand the art of dress. All fashionable 
Paris goes to these races, and it may 
safely be asserted that for the great 
majority it is the clothes quite as 
much as the races that compel at- 
tention. Here are the very latest 
styles, the newest colors, the most 
original models exhibited, and to 
such wonderful advantage that 
every detail is in evidence. Here 
fashions are accepted or dismissed, 
and from the gowns worn 
at Auteuil the dress ques- 
tion of the season takes its 
cue. There is no one 
definite style or design, 
and this is partly what 
makes the spectacle such a 
brilliant one. The most 
elaborate costumes are con- 
sidered smart, while there 
are others in direct con- 
trast that challenge ad- 
miration by their studied 
simplicity. These last are, 
however, in the minority, 
for, by rights, simple gowns 
have no place‘at Auteuil. 
The most costly fabrics, 
priceless laces, and rare 
embroideries are, as it were, 
carelessly worn, and it is 
said that the extravagant 
ideas of the last few years 
had their origin at Auteuil. 
The average feminine 
mind was not entirely 
proof against the sight 
of so much luxury in 
clothes, and the spec- 
tacle of rare lace and 
embroidery trailing 
along the ground in the 
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GOWNS WORN AT AUTEUIL 
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Gown of royal-blue voile with plissées of taffeta Gown of green lawn ; Irish lace trimmings, with guimpe t 


a shade darker; little bolero entirely of taffeta. of white Japanese silk in radiating pleats. 
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Gown of golden-brown foulard wimmed with the same color cloth inlet with Cluny lace; guimpe of 


fine tucked mal! with lace motif on yoke; brown hat with white and brown wings. 
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Gown of mignonette-green satin-foulard with a white figure; corselet and strap effect of the same color 
cloth; vest of Irish lace; hat of green shaded straw and ribbon; roses under brim. 
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SMART costumME with very short-waisted coat; tan linen 
with little frills and inlet bands of taffeta; high black belt. 
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long-trained skirts, instead of 
creating a revulsion of feeling be- 
cause of its inappropriateness, had 
the effect of making every woman 
feel that she must possess just 
such gowns. She failed to real- 
ize that the Frenchwoman may 
appear at Auteuil in this elabo- 
rate costume, though the same 
gown will never again be worn so 
casually, and, incidentally, that it 
will cost not half so much as the 
American woman would pay for 
the identical design. 

While the first effect of these 
wonderful clothes is certainly a 
bit overwhelming and intoxicating 
even to the best balanced mind, 
after a while the sense of bewilder- 
ment fades away, and a quieter, 
more rational view is taken. From 
amid the mass of superb gowns it 
will soon be noticed that there are 
a few that stand out from the 
others, showing some marked in- 
dividuality of color or design or 
beauty of fabric and coloring. It 
will then be seen that many gowns 
which look costly are really of in- 
expensive materials put together 
in imitation of some most expen- 
sive design, and so cleverly work- 
ed out that only a close inspection 
proves which is the original and 
which the copy. 

Now is the time and the op- 
portunity to study the fashions as 
a Frenchwoman does, to choose a 
model apparently intricate, follow- 
ing only the original lines thereof, 
to construct a copy that will be 
smart and inexpensive. Such 
gowns as are seen at these races 
are almost without exception on 
the plan of the models most suit- 
able for garden-parties or after- 
noon wear at a fashionable sum- 
mer resort, but there are, as has 
been said, a few noticeably smart 
costumes of much simpler style. 
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Foulard has not been ranked 
among the most fashionable ma- 
terials this season, but it is safe 
every summer to have at least one 
foulard included in the outfit. An 
attractive style is shown in a gold- 
en-brown foulard, with tiny white 
polka-dots trimmed with curved 
bands of cloth the same shade out- 
lining entre-deux of Cluny lace. 
A yoke and sleeves of mull, and a 
high collar of Cluny lace make the 
color more generally becoming, for 
brown is apt to be rather trying 
unless of just the right shade. 
Such a gown as the one just de- 
scribed is extremely smart, and, 
while one of the best models of the 
season, it is not by any means im- 
possibly difficult to make. »An- 
other model for a foulardite in 







green, with large polka-ot ,of 
white, and is trimmed withgéloth 
of the same shade. Thigsis- a 
charmingly simple style a ual- 


ly becoming. ; 

While everything seen @t Au- 
teuil is on the elaborate order, 
there is no rule as to the materials 
worn. Linen gowns, for gpstance, 
are immensely popular t 
and are certainly most a 
A costume of tan linen i 
ly smart, and is trimmed in an 
original fashion with bands and 
narrow pleatings of taffeta silk. 
The cutaway coat is a most un- 
usual model with its trimmings of 
taffeta and its lace front with nar- 
row taffeta pleatings and flat gilt 
buttons. The model will undoubt- 
edly be copied in cloth next win- 
ter, for already it has proved pop- 
ular in linen and veiling. 

Again, a linen gown is to be 
noticed made on precisely the lines 
of a smart cloth gown in princesse 
effect, and trimmed with Oriental 
braid and enamel buttons. A yoke 
and bolero of ochre-colored heavy 
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PRINCESSE SKIRT and cape of dull green linen; Oriental 
braid and enamel! buttons; ochre lace blouse. 
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Smart Gown of black mousseline over white taffeta; ruffles and blouse border of blue taffeta with me- 
dallions of black Chantilly lace ; guimpe of lace and mull. 


lace gives a charming color contrast, 
and altogether this model is a fascina- 
ting one. Made at an expensive es- 
tablishment, it will be costly, but it 
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is merely an example of what a clever 
Frenchwoman will choose to copy in 
inexpensive material. 

The styles almost impossible of suc- 
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GARDEN-PARTY GowN of pale mauve mousseline, with flounces of appliqué lace and blouse of the same 
lace and white mousseline; ruches of green taffeta. 





s cessful imitation are those that at facture, but an expert knows better. 

(S first glance seem often quite possible. If such a skirt hangs and fits badly it 
A black mousseline de soie over a_ is absolutely lacking in style and is, 
white lining looks easy of manu- in fact, hopelessly dowdy. 
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dressed when one’s in- 
come is limited is a seri- 
ous one, especially in 
these days, when one 
sees so much extrava- 
gance and luxury. The 
temptation to follow in 
the steps of fashion is 
very great. 

To begin with, a truly 
conscientious woman 
finds no pleasure in buy- 
ing expensive gowns, if 
by so doing she en- 
croaches on the family 
income; and yet there 
are few petty troubles 
more nerve-racking and 
harder to bear than to 
be obliged to go about 
in cheap, badly made 
clothes or in some richer 
friend’s cast-off and 
made-over finery. There 
is a happy medium for 
such women, and the 
purpose of this article 
is to discuss it. 

It is conceded that the 
Frenchwomen are the 
best dressed women in 
the world, but while the 
rich Frenchwoman at- 
tracts attention by the 
beauty of her gowns 
and the elegance of all 
their appointments and 
details, it is the French- 
woman of moderate or 
small means who com- 
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tant part in a woman’s life. American women are dressing better 


CC tant pa play a most impor- pels attention by her smart appearance. 
The problem of how to be well every year, yet the average American 


woman has not yet 
learned the art of buy- 
ing wisely and with 
judgment; if she had 
she could equal, if not 
excel, the economical 
Frenchwoman of ex- 
quisite taste. 

More and more is it 
becoming absolutely es- 
sential, in order to be 
well gowned, to have 
every detail of dress at- 
tended to, no matter 
how simple or inexpen- 
sive the materials. First 
of all, the gown must 
fit well, and here is 
one reason why the 
average Frenchwoman 
is better dressed than 
the American. Every 
article of her lingerie 
fits well. Of course, as 
we all know, lingerie is 
less expensive in France 
than in America, but 
even here it can be made 
at home at much less 
cost than if 
bought at the 
shops. With a 
good pattern 
and the ex- 
penditure of 
some time the 
best results can 
be obtained at 
very small cost. 
EveNnInG Gown of spotted net over white. A well-cut, 
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properly hanging petticoat is 
absolutely necessary. Just 
now taffeta silk of good quality 
can be bought at reasonable 
prices, even as low as fifty 
to seventy-five cents a yard. 
At this price a silk petticoat 
is not an extravagance if it is 
used carefully. It may be re- 
placed by one with a flounce 
of water-proof mohair for rainy 
days, or the rainy-day skirt 
may be heavy enough to be 
worn without any long petti- 
coat. Many women who are 
inclined to be stout wear only : , 
silk or cotton union suits with ae it | 
no petticoats at all—only the 
usual drop-skirt in the dress. 
A silk petticoat may be made, 
coming to the knees, as silk fits 
smoothly over the hips, and to 
the hem may be buttoned the 
lower part, of silk flounces to 
match the top for fair weather, 
and a shorter double flounce of 
mohair for wet days. Here a 
good pattern comes into play, 
for the top of the skirt must 
fit well if the gown is to have 
a smart, well-made appearance. 
The ready-made silk petticoats 
are often bargains, but no 
Frenchwoman would dream 
of wearing a ready-made petti- 
coat without altering it to fit 
herself. The side seams must 
be ripped and all fulness must 
be fitted in; if necessary, darts 
are put in, and the fulness at 
the back is laid in 
flat pleats and faced 
with a little bias 
band, closing snug- 
ly with hooks and 
eyes. That abomi- 
nation, the draw- 


ing-string, 1s done Eveninc Gown of smoke-gray crépe de Chine with ruches of darker gray 
away with. It pulls tulle; belt of silver tissue and sleeves of silver cord network. 
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YOUNG GIRL's COAT AND SKIRT of white piqué or linen and all- 
over embroidery set into the skirt, stitched bands. 








the skirt out of place, ma- 
king an unsightly lump of 
material at the back and 
often over the hips. The 
same rule as to altering 
applies to ready-made 
wash petticoats. They are 
almost never correct in 
shape, and must be fitted 
to the figure of the wom- 
an who is to wear them. 
In this fitting she should 
consider carefully the lines 
of her own figure. If she 
is well-rounded the skirt 
should fit as closely at the 
back as at the front and 
sides, while if there is a 
little hollow between the 
hips at the back, the ful- 
ness of the skirt may be 
gathered in to fill this hol- 
low, or a tiny pad of al- 
most no thickness may be 
sewed to the petticoat to 
give the roundness which 
nature has so unkindly 
failed to supply. 

If you ean afford the 
silk petticoats it is merely 
in the first cost that they 
will seem a heavy tax. 
They are serviceable and 
comfortable, and two will 
usually last through the 
year. To many women the 
difference in cost will be 
made up in the saving of 
laundry. To wear with 
thin gowns and for evening 
the most practical gar- 
ment is a light silk petti- 
coat with a detachable (but- 
toned-on) flounce of em- 
broidery or lawn and lace. 
This may be washed with- 
out the top, and has the 
definite advantage that it 
may be starched, while the 
top is left soft and pliable 
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—a combination which few 
laundresses seem to ac- 
complish when the whole 
skirt must be washed. 

The corset question is a 
difficult one. The aver- 
age Frenchwoman spends 
much more on her corset 
than the average American 
woman. The choosing of 
a good corset is a hard task 
when the price must be 
limited. But there are 
many excellent shapes in 
the cheap corsets, and oft- 
en by buying a size larger 
than is suggested by the 
saleswoman a much better 
effect can be gained. If 
the width around the hips 
is too great a gusset or 
seam may be taken in; the 
same rule applies to the 
upper part of the corset 
when it fits well around 
the waist but is too large 
over the hips and bust. 
No woman can hope to 
look well gowned if she 
wears too small a corset; in 
her efforts to pull the laces 
in tight she will simply 
ruin her figure. Where it 
is possible it is better to 
economize on gowns, and 
to have a corset which is 
fitted to the fizure. 

The woman who is en- 
dowed with the talent for 
dressmaking is much to be 
envied. For her the clothes 
problem should have few 
terrors, for the cost of ma- 
king gowns is far in ad- 
vance of the cost of ma- 
terials for them. It does 
not by any means always 
prove true that the dress- 


maker _who charges the SHORT WHITE LINZN PIQUE GowN with white pearl buttons; or 
high price 18,1n proportion, vest and cuffs of dotted piqué with tucked bands of linen, 
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ahead of the home dressmaker or the 

one of modest ideas and prices. The 
well-known and expensive dressmaker 

has “ the latest designs from Paris,” and 

- could cut and make for you a garment 
which you would not see duplicated in a 
season of careful observation, perhaps; 
but it is only the woman of extreme 
L fashion who must live up to such ex- 
: clusiveness. For the average woman a 
: good design to which has been added 
some clever touch of originality is much 

* more sensible. The gown of extremely 
Sy novel cut would be quite impossible next 
year, probably, and yet this same aver- 

age woman would not feel that she 

could diseard it. Thus,her mistaken and 

too soaring ambition proves a mortifica- 

















Batiste Blouse with narrow yellow insertion 
and tucks; square collar at the back, 


tion. A good simple model on which 
collar, trimming, and even sleeve, per- 
haps, may be changed next year will 
be found to be the most practical 
one to choose. This, the home dress- 
maker, where she still 
exists, can accomplish 

with good result. 
Two or three suits 
well made and well 
finished, with all de- 
tails correct, will be a 
source of untold com- 
a fort. If you will try, 
) dy for instance, the plan 
; 7] i” iN © of providing one good 








woollen skirt - and- 
coat suit, a silk gown, 
a mohair, serge, or 
linen suit in white, 
one organdie, and 
a couple of pretty 
morning muslins, you 
will find that this 


Morninc Gown of striped wash goods and embroidery ; tiny pleated frills of outfit will be quite 
colored batiste to match the stripes in the lawn. enough for the wants 
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of the average wom- 

an—the woman of 

moderate means and 

equally moderate 

social opportunities. 

It will not be 
mF necessary to buy 
Cy) all of these gowns 

each year. Every 

woman can count 

on having some- 
\ thing left from 

the previous sum- 
X mer, and perhaps 
a only two will be 
\4 new at one time. 
( The cloth suit, 
for instance, may 
be made of some 
light-weight fabric 
—cheviot, novelty 
goods, or voile,— 
and a silk or crépe de 
Chine bodice, with 
some heavy lace and 
suspender effect of 
the cloth coming 
from a fitted corse- 
let-girdle, may do 
duty in transform- 








Bouse of lawn, lace, and black vel- 
vet ribbon run in beading. 
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foulard or dimity trimmed with black lace. 
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SimpLe vress for an elderly lady; black and white 


ing a plain tailored street suit into a 
pretty summer church or calling dress 
for cool days. The coat may have a 
plain finish of stitched bands of silk or 
silk braid for common use, and for 
other times it may be worn with a lace 
or embroidered collar and cuffs, and a 
dainty lingerie waist. 

The silk suit may be of taffeta, pon- 
gee, or crépe de Chine—that boon of the 
economical woman. It may be made 
with a slight train, and may have a 
waist of the silk and lace combined, and 
a tiny bolero jacket which may be worn 
over it. The waist may have the square 
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Smart but simple street gown of blue voile ; piqué 
vest ; tiny enamelled or green buttons. 


or V-shaped neck finished with a flat 
trimming of lace, and elbow sleeves, 
so that it makes an exceedingly smart 
gown for dinner or small evening 
parties, while a fitted underwaist with 
lingerie yoke and lower sleeves trans- 
forms it into an afternoon gown for 
teas, calls, card-parties, and even for 
church. In black crépe de Chine, col- 
ors, pongee in its many charming 
shades now in vogue, or changeable 








vived, such a gown is most useful for 
summer, and has the great advantage 
that it may be most satisfactorily used 
in the autumn and winter for after- 
noon or evening. It thus escapes the 
almost inevitable alterations which 
are the lot of the summer gown left 
over from one year to the next. A 
clever device of the French dress- 
makers is to face the bottom of a 
long crépe de Chine or foulard skirt 
with broadcloth in the same color. 





Smart Gown of black crépe de Chine with yellow 


taffeta which this year has been re- lace yoke; box pleats carried up on to the yoke. 
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T= period when a little girl 


ceases to wear babyish frocks 

and is not yet old enough for 
those which fashion- plates mark with 
the word “ misses’,” is often a trying 
time for mothers. They must make 
things simple, but not too young, and 
attractive, but not too old; the prob- 
lem is sometimes a difficult one. 

Of course white frocks are always 
prettiest for a child, but in summer- 
time play out-of- 
doors calls for 
more practical 
dresses. The 
ginghams this 
season are more 
charming than 
ever before, and 
range from the 
palest and least 
durable shades 
to those which 
will stand any 
amount of wear. 

One of the 
prettiest of these 
morning cos- 
tumes for girls 
from six to ten 
years is made of 


. . CuiLp’s HAT of English eyelet embroidery with flowers and 
tartan plaids in ribbon, made on a wire frame. 


green and blue 

mixed with white, in a broken check 
of two inches. This is made up on 
the bias, the skirt pleated from the 
side gore back in large flat pleats. 
The waist is cut rather full, and also 
laid in pleats, with a plastron down 
the front, coming below the belt in a 
point; this has six large white pearl 
buttons, three on a side. The neck is 
cut in a V, and under it is worn a 
plain white piqué dickey. The broad 
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collar is of piqué, and pointed in front 
on either side of the plastron, and 
around its edge is a bias band of the 
gingham; the belt is made to corre- 
spond, and is put under the point of 
the plastron in front. The sleeves are 
full to the elbow, and the deep gauntlet 
cuffs have bias bands of the gingham. 
A black or scarlet bow of very wide 
ribbon is worn on the hair. 

The fancy for plaids of all sorts this 
season makes 
possible morning 
frocks of the very 
simplest sort for 
those who like the 
strap dresses of 
last year. A full, 
side-pleated skirt 
of broken red 
and white plaid 
has straps of 
the same trim- 
med with narrow 
white braid, but- 
toning with white 
buttons on the 
skirt-band; this 
is worn over a 
full white shirt- 
waist. Plain 
brown linen 
frocks are made 
in the same way with straps edged 
with scarlet linen. 

Russian-blouse dresses appear this 
year in modified form. They are still 
cut in one piece, but pleated from neck 
to hem in broad pleats, stitched around 
the belt. A very wide sailor collar of 
white piqué or linen turns back from 
a dickey of the same, both trimmed 
with bias bands of the goods. Such 
a frock may be made in deep blue lin- 
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en with white collar, belt, and cuffs, or 
in white with colored trimmings, plaid 
or plain, and white buttons. 

The mercerized cottons called “ taf- 
feta ginghams” can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from silk. The pink ones 
sometimes have little embroidered cir- 
cles with tiny black dots, which give 
the dresses a decidedly French look. 
These are lovely made up with full 
skirts, with or without tucks, and 
square-cut blouse-waists with deep 
flounces turning back of English eye- 
let embroidery. The same, but nar- 
rower, may be repeated at the elbow, 





A WHITE LAWN PARTY FROCK with lace insertion 
and French embroidery; soft ribbon sash. 
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Dottev poncer with bias scarf of plaid silk slipped 
through buttonholes on collar, cuffs, and belt 


and above both may be black velvet 
run in beading, and black rosettes. 
Simpler dresses may be made of tiny 
checks, blue or green and white, with 
the beading and velvet alone. 

Of all the materials shown this year, 
pongees are really most useful, in both 
white and colors. They wash like cot- 
ton, do not readily soil or tear, and can 
be used both for play and for afternoon 
wear. A plain Russian frock in the 
natural color, brightened with a red 
leather belt and a red bow on the hair, 
is a child’s most durable dress, espe- 
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A rrocx of tartan plaid gingham made on the bias, 
with trimmings of white piqué and pearl 


cially to be valued if a petticoat made 
of the same material goes with it. 
Some pongees come with large spots 
embroidered in silk. A pretty little 
gown suitable for travelling is made of 
this, with red spots on the natural col- 
or, and trimmed with bias plaid in 
shades of red. The skirt and blouse 
are quite full; the waist has a plain 
large collar and gauntlet cuffs, or short 
sleeves and narrow cuff, and these, with 
the belt, are edged with the plaid. 
Openings are made like buttonholes 





in the silk at the bottom of the col- 
lar, and through them a little bias silk 
scarf is run; others run around the belt 
and the elbows. A red ribbon is worn 
on the hair with this dress. 

White serges are seen everywhere in 
summer, both plain and in mixtures. 
One of the most attractive is a white 
one barred with hair-lines of black. 
This is made with the fashionable 
pleated skirt, on the bias, and the plain, 
full blouse in the same way. The 
dickey, belt, cuffs, and wide sailor col- 
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GRAY-BLUE PONGEE COAT with straps and fancy 
buttons on embroidered bands of the same color. 
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SIMPLE MORNING PLAY Su!T of serge or khaki in blue 
or brown ; soft scarf of lighter silk. 


lar are of white serge, and plenty of 
little gilt buttons are everywhere in 
groups of three, two sets on the large 
middle box pleat of the skirt, near the 
waist, others on the corners of the col- 
lar and on the belt and cuffs. Some- 
times an anchor embroidered in bright 
vellow is added to the dickey; some- 
times this is light blue, with a blue 
Windsor tie to match. 

Another light summer frock is made 
of a pale shade of blue cashmere. The 
waist is pleated in straight lines to 
the belt, with narrow box pleat down 
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the front, and the neck is cut square 
but narrow. The sleeves are full puffs 
to the elbow. A wide square collar of 
English embroidery turns back from 
the neck to the shoulders, and similar 
but narrow cuffs at the elbow, and a 
guimpe is worn made of plain tucked 
white muslin. The skirt is pleated like 
the waist, and a soft sash of a deeper 
shade of blue is fastened in front, with 
a tie of the same. This dress might 
also be made of pongee in Alice blue; 
or in old-rose, with black sash and tie 
of chiffon satin. 





PAL BLUE CASHMERE FROCK with English embroid- 
ery collar and cuffs; black velvet ribbons. 
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ON DRESSING A LITTLE GIRL 


The usual white wash dresses are al- 
ways worn in summer from year to 
year, but the note of simplicity is mark- 
ed more strongly each season. There 
may be expense involved, but it is most 
often in the material, not in the trim- 
mings used. As a rule, except for the 
inevitable dressy party frock, there is 
little insertion and lace and generally 
“fussy ” decoration to be seen. 

A new way of making up sheer mus- 
lins is distinctly pretty. The skirt is 
merely gathered very full, with a deep 
hem, and the waist full from the Dutch 
neck to the belt, with elbow sleeves in 





A simpLe press of white lawn or linen with plaid 
gingham bands and wide belt. 








Simmpce blue serge tailored travelling or school suit 
for a little girl. 


a puff. The only trimming lies in 
rather broad bands of fine Swiss em- 
broidery around the neck and at the 
elbows, and the soft, full sash of silk, 
rose or blue; bows matching this can 
be added on the shoulders if desired. 

White lawns are apt to have two 
tucks around the bottom of the skirt, 
and a frill of open-work embroidery 
around the neck. Guimpes are seldom 
seen, the neck being cut square or 
round just below the collar-line in- 
stead, while elbow sleeves on all white 
dresses are the rule. 
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Readers of the BAZAR are invited to answer this 
question, and to give others the benefit of their per- 
sonal experience in meeting the cost of living to-day. 


Thousands of women in America to-day are suffering from a decided rise 
in the price of household necessities. We can all do without luxuries in plan- 
ning our expenditure ; but coal and gas and oil, meat and vegetables and groceries, 
ice and milk and butter and eggs, house rent and servants’ wages, shoes and hats 
and clothing, have to be allowed for at market rates, and those rates appear to 
be rising gradually all over the country. Housekeepers who once kept their 
expenses within from eight to eighteen hundred dollars a year, and even allowed 
a small but comforting margin for luxuries or saving, now find close econo- 
mies imperative to keep out of debt at the end of the year. They fear it is their 
fault—or they become hopeless, and either let bills accumulate or lower their 
standard of comfort and service. Others, again, who are good managers, adjust 
and plan until they successfully meet the new scale. The experience of such 
wise home-makers is valuable to all their sisters. ‘How do they do it?’ is 
the question from multitudes of discouraged and puzzled women. 

“T don’t have Delia to clean house for me any more,”’ said one housekeeper to 
another, in a small town, lately, “ because she has taken to asking a dollar and 
a quarter instead of a dollara day. It isn’t worth it; she doesn’t clean a bit 
better than she has done for five years back; and I dislike to be taken advan- 
tage of in such a way. Delia thinks I can’t do without her; but Ican. I'll 
get somebody else this spring.” 

“TI felt that way last week,” said the other woman. “ Delia told me, too, 
and I decided to get somebody else. But I’ve tried and tried, and I find 
there isn’t anybody who isn’t asking twelve and a half cents an hour, nowa- 
days, for house-cleaning. And when Delia said to me, ‘Why, Mis’ Brown, when 
I takes my basket to market, I has to pay more for everythin’ than I used to, 
and when I buys clothes for the chillen, I has to pay more, and I’ve got to have 
it some ways’ —well, I knew that was true, for I go to market myself, and I 
can tell the difference between now and three or four years back. Mr. Brown’s 
business is growing, and so our expenses can go up without any great strain. 
But if we had to live on twelve hundred a year, as we did four years ago, I 
would have nervous prostration trying to make both ends meet. Delia is only 
adjusting herself to the new scale of living, like any other wage-earner.”’ 

“She’s lucky that she can, then,” returned the first housekeeper, gloomily. 
“We have just so much, and we have to lay by to educate the boys. I'll 
have to get Delia half a day, and do the other half myself—that’s all. And 
I can’t afford to have nervous prostration, either—that’s entirely beyond my 
scale. I often wonder whether other women in my place could do more with the 
money than I do. It seems as if I got very little out of it, no matter how 
hard I try.” 
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To be of the highest value, an answer to this problem from one woman in 
one part of America is not enough, of course. The wife of a clerk in a large 
Eastern city cannot make the experience of the wife of a small merchant in a 
Western country town fit her case. The prices of vegetables and eggs and 
chickens in a Virginia village will not do for the schedule of a housekeeper in 
Chicago. The answers of various wise women, from Maine to California, are 
necessary. These answers the Bazar proposes to give to its readers by the 
simple reciprocal plan of first asking those readers to give them to this magazine. 


The editor of the BAZAR would like to receive, from those housekeepers, the 
land over, who have been living on (fixed) incomes of eighteen hundred dollars a 
year or less, for the last four or five years, and who have adjusted the living of a 
household of at least four persons successfully to the changing scales of prices, the 
story of how they have accomplished it. For every such account of first-hand 
personal experience, not over one thousand words long, that is typical and valuable 
the BAZAR will pay current rates and give a BAZAR subscription besides. The 
article must be written on one side of the paper, and sent folded in an envelope 
(not rolled), and signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature, how- 
ever, will not be used in printing the article unless the writer so desires. 


The story must be of actual personal experience. An account of how one’s 
mother, or sister, or friend has lived on twelve hundred a year is not what 
is wanted. A household of four or more is desired because that is a fair 
average. <A family of two would not be liable to many expenses that the aver- 
age family of four or five must meet. Servants are counted among the four— 
that is, a man and wife, one child, and a housemaid would come under the 
conditions. 

It will add to the value of the papers if each writer tells whether, in her 
experience, prices have changed much in her section, and in what directions, 
during the last five years. The articles accepted will be printed in a series, 
and will cover village, town, city, and country scales of living on eighteen 
hundred and less a year, the land over. The more thorough, itemized, careful, 
and brought down to dollars and cents the accounts are, the better. No literary 
treatment is wanted—just the plain answer to “How have you managed success- 
fully on eighteen hundred dollars a year or less, these last few years.’’ They 
should be sent in before August 1, 1906, and addressed to 

“The Editor of Harrer’s Bazar, care of Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, 
New York.”’ 

A stamped and self-addressed envelope should be placed in each one, and 
the writer should state whether she is a subscriber to the Bazar or not. No 
difference will be made, however, in accepting the manuscripts, between Bazar 
subscribers and others; it is only that as a Bazar subscription is part of the 
payment for accepted articles, the information is necessary as to whether the 
writer is alteady a subscriber, in which case she will have a right to send the 
Bazar to some one else for a year. 

The experiences of a young housekeeper who has only kept house a few 
years, and those of .a veteran who has made a family comfortable for 
twenty years, are equally desired. One is experienced, the other progressive. 
The Bazar avants both kinds, and will be glad to hear from its readers from 
Massachusetts to Arizona, and from Oregon to Florida, on this vital home- 
making question of adjusting a fixed income to current prices with success. 
May the mail-bag be heavy! 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


furnishing of a home is as much, almost 

more, to be desired than harmony and 
beauty in color and detail. We have all seen 
homes that sadly lack it, rivalling in monotony 
the exterior of a row of brown-stone houses 
in a city block. Fortunately we have also 
at rare intervals been blessed with the privi- 
lege of revelling in its presence. Intangible 
and almost, if not quite, inexplicable, it charms 


| ‘soraishing of « or character in the 


and fascinates us even as we enter the door, 
breathing forth a personality which is in it- 
self a warm and hearty welcome. At times, 
to be sure, it repels us (all personalities are 
not agreeable) and we sit rigidly upright in 
the chair nearest the door, waiting for a host- 
ess against whom we are already prejudiced; 
but more often we sink comfortably into an 
inviting chair, surrounded by an unconscious 
revelation of the hostess herself even before 





A SUGGESTION OF 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC TASTES. 




















INDIVIDUALITY IN THE HOME 


she enters the room. Our eyes wander ques- 
tioningly around in a vain effort to catalogue 
and classify the causes of this delightful ef- 
fect, wishing vaguely that our own homes 
might be made over and this spirit of repose, 
comfort, and beauty instilled 
into it. We know, however, 
or possibly we do not know, 
that although the furnish- 
ings are simple and inex- 
pensive, quite within the 
compass of a slender purse, 
unless we transport the en- 
tire effect, and with it the 
woman who has arranged it 
and, living with it, has im- 
pressed upon it the charm 
of her own personality, we 
will find everything a misfit, 
no matter how beautiful 
each detail may be and our- 
selves the worst misfit of all. 
It is her home, not ours, but 
we may be inspired to make 
a modest effort to instil a 
little of our own personali- 
ties into our own homes and 
to develop an individuality 
which will at least have a 
charm of some kind to those 
who care for us. 

Individuality may express 
itself in many ways, pri- 
marily in the selection of 
colors and furnishings which 
we distinctly like, refusing 
to become mere copyists or 
blindly to follow advice 
which will make our homes 
utterly uncongenial to us and to our families. 
If we love the beautiful and wish our homes 
to be artistic and satisfying, we will consider 
everything carefully from the standpoint of 
simplicity and harmony, and if we are in- 
experienced and realize our weakness we may 
need to ask advice of those who have learned 
the secrets of color, materials, etc., but there 
is always a choice and the choice should be 
what will be most congenial to us. 

Some people naturally surround themselves 
with rich warm reds, finding themselves hap- 
piest under those conditions, and we cannot 
but acknowledge that the selection suits them 
exactly. Others may appreciate and admire 
the beauties of the red room, and yet find it 
utterly impossible to associate it with their 
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own daily surroundings. One may prefer 
blue, another green. The lover of blue may 
live in a room with a cold north light, and, 
knowing the cold nature of her favorite col- 
or, hesitate to yield to her inclination, but she 


WHERE ONE MAY ENJOY THE LATEST MAGAZINE, 


may compromise by combining the necessary 
yellow with the blue and still cling to her 
own distinctive color. It yellow is the fa- 
vorite color, let that predominate and tone it 
down with blue. By yielding partly to the 
laws of art and science we can usually suc- 
ceed in carrying out our own schemes. In 
the selection of furniture and materials as 
well as colors we will be obliged to recognize 
the justice of the same laws, and possibly to 
ask advice, but we need not follow that ad- 
vice slavishly, nor need we copy our neigh- 
bor’s tastes. We can select our own forms 
of simplicity, harmony, and color, and abide 
by the results. 

The mistake of trusting too blindly to the 
taste of others is illustrated by the rich man 
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who gives his orders and pays his money with- 
out thought of detail, to the trained com- 
mercial decorator, and finds himself the happy 
possessor of a Louis XVI. drawing-room, a 
Louis XV. reception-room, a Jacobean din- 
ing-room, an Italian Renaissance library, and 
an Empire sleeping-room all absolutely cor- 
rect in detail, all equally cold and forbid- 
ding. More than that, the rooms differ only 
in the amount of marble and gold used from 
those of his millionaire neighbor across the 
avenue. The neighbor may possibly have a 
Louis XV. drawing-room and a Louis XVI. 
reception-room. His Empire room may be 
in green, while the other’s is in red, the capi- 
tals of the marble pilasters in his drawing- 
room may be Corinthian, while those in the 
drawing-room of the other may be early 


A BIT OF BRILLIANT YELLOW AGAINST GREEN. 


Renaissance or Doric. They may even be al- 
lowed to differ so far as to have, one an 
Indian tea-room and the other a Chinese, 
but the difference bears no relation to the 
difference in the two men unless it is to their 
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difference in income. There is no individu- 
ality apparent either of the owner or of the 
decorator. They are mansions, not homes. 
Even the individuality of a “ period” which 
might compensate somewhat is lacking in the 
conglomeration of Louis, English, Empire, 
Indian, and Italian. They show only the 
technical knowledge of a Fifth Avenue deco- 
rator, and his ability to achieve the amount 
of magnificence required by the pocketbook 
of his patron with an ever-increasing com- 
mission for himself. 

We are obliged to acknowledge that in 
many cases the taste and individuality of the 
owner have been unconsciously expressed by 
the mere magnificence of the result and the 
evidence of the money spent, but we do not 
eare for that kind of individuality. The 
public might easily be allowed to pass 
through these mansions upon an endless 
sight-seeing expedition as they are privi- 
leged to do in the royal palaces of Eu- 
rope, without any danger of intruding 
upon the private thoughts or feelings of 
the family as embodied in its surround- 
ings. Only mechanical and gorgeous 
feats of interior decoration would stare 
them in the face. 

One does not need to be rich to sur- 
round one’s self with this same cold, 
forbidding atmosphere. It is expressed 
as well in imitation Louis XV. furni- 
ture, in imitation mahogany, or even in 
Craftsman’s guise. Who feels any of 
the charm which we have described in 
a Louis XV. ensemble, with its slender 
gilt proportions and delicate silk up- 
holstery, which might have been trans- 
ported without change from the “ house 
furnished complete” of a department 
store or the reception-room of a hotel or 
even in the conventional Craftsman in- 
terior which is now the mode. Mr. 
Charles Wagner in his Simple Life 
designates it all as “ luxury in job lots.” 
The Craftsman interior we might desig- 
nate as “art in job lots.” Wagner 
beseeches us to cast off this “ uniform 
type of official beauty.” From the time 
of the horsehair furniture, crocheted 
antimacassars, and wax-flower atrocities 
of our grandmothers’ parlors shut up in dark- 
ened state to serve only at funerals, weddings, 
and surprise-parties, through the period of 
white marble mantels, Nottingham lace cur- 
tains, marble top-tables, Axminster carpets in 
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tans, rose, and light blue, gilt cornices, and 
multicolored upholstery, to the imitation ma- 
hogany and light oak and Mission of to-day, 
we have followed ever this uniform type of of- 
ficial beauty. The refusal to study these prob- 
lems other than in the terms 
of other people’s ideas of 
beauty and fashion lies at the 
bottom of our trouble. When 
we begin to have ideas of our 
own, to study the principles 
which govern artistic decora- 
tion, and to make modest ef- 
forts at carrying out our ideas 
in accordance with them, 
there will be some hope of an 
approaching end to this seem- 
ingly endless repetition. 
There are decorators at the 
present day who are truly 
artistic, who have individu- 
ality and originality of their 
own, and who give as great 
enthusiasm and love of true 
art to this subject as they 
would to the painting of a 
picture if they were gifted in 
that way. They have technic- 
al knowledge and experience, 
and to that they add the more 
unusual qualities which the 
commercial decorator does not 
possess. They put a tremen- 
dous amount of their own in- 
dividuality into their work, 
and working with a patron 
by means of suggestion and 
advice as to harmonies and 
effeets which only experience 
ean teach, are able to assist 
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attic with its dark corners and dim recesses 
where innumerable failures may be concealed. 

The ideal home suggests the true comfort 
and pleasure of its inmates, their work, and 
their play; and welcomes the incoming guest 


Masta or. c) 


him in bringing out his in- A BOOK, A VIEW, AND A COMFORTABLE CHAIR. 


dividuality and impressing it. 

One may, however, after a careful study 
of the subjects of color, unity and utility, 
work out a scheme of her own, independent 
of any decorator, selecting colors, models, 
and materials which are particularly con- 
genial as well as harmonious, effects which 
appeal to her particularly, and whose develop- 
ment will interest her, and make her sur- 
roundings express her own preference and in- 
clinations." That does not mean that we are 
to be absolutely satisfied with our own tastes. 
The study of art in the home may be carried 
on indefinitely, but at least we may be able 
to make experiments, and there is usually the 


with its promise of congenial friends, inter- 
ests, and surroundings. The true home at- 
mosphere is there with its unworded invita- 
tion to others to come and join in its pleas- 
ures. Chairs, instead of standing against the 
wall, threatening the downfall of the wrath 
of the powers that be upon the head of any 
venturesome soul who dare move them from 
the places assigned in the original plan of 
the universe, are drawn cozily together as if 
for a chat with one another, or are in comfort- 
able proximity to an open fire where one may 
rest and toast one’s toes in mutual enjoy- 
ment with a friend. Several are drawn sug- 
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gestively near a. low reading-lamp, a table 
laden with the latest magazines and the 
newest books. The tastes of the members 
of the family or of the one all-pervading 
spirit are expressed possibly by endless rows 
of bookshelves, groaning beneath their weight, 
or by pictures reminiscent of travels at home 
and abroad. Perchance a collection of Bot- 
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rich carvings, pieces of old copper, brass, and 
pottery, possibly a scarf of ecclesiastical or 
Oriental embroidery, and a faded tapestry 
whose colors would appeal to the artistic eye. 

The lover of music is quickly detected, and 
so also is the preeminently domestic woman 
with her homelike sewing-table, her growing 
plants and flowers, and the hospitable tea- 


ticelli’s Madonnas or a copy of the Van Eyck table. Without need of clutter, an easel to 
altar-front from Ghent is among them, show- show that we paint, a desk piled high 
with books and papers to show that 

rare itl we write, or an array of disordered 

music on the top of the piano to show 

that we play or sing will fill our 








THE CHARM OF A GROWING PLANT. 
ing the particular period of art which appeals 
to its owner. A bow! filled with yellow jon- 
quils reveals a combined love for flowers and 
an artistic appreciation of the rich color ef- 
fect produced by the brilliant yellow in the 
green and blue room. An artist is suggested 
not only by the cunning juxtaposition of col- 
ors and the entire color effect, but by the in- 
numerable bits of original art-work of all 
kinds—rough sketches, finished paintings—all 
arranged with a true appreciation of back- 
ground effects, whether the mere detail of a 
frame has been attended to or not. There are 
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rooms with suggestions of our own 
personalities, and make them inter- 
esting as well as beautiful, lacking 
in every element which goes to make 
up the “ official type.” 

If the “official type” were only 
different, if it only stood for beauty 
and for an individuality nearer home, 
at least, than the court of Marie An- 
toinette or George the Third, whose 
tastes and needs we can hardly con- 
sider even similar to our own, there 
would be some excuse for this de- 
votion to its dictates. But it is 
not even American, to say nothing 
of being personal. We as a nation as 
well as individuals are criticised very 
severely for our lack of originality in 
art. A well-known English decorator 
recently travelling in this country ex- 
pressed his surprise that, with such 
excellent examples of refined restraint 
and cultured simplicity as are em- 
bodied in our own individual Colonial 
style, which stands at the high-water 
mark of one of the best periods of 
English decorative art, we should be 
blind to its beauties and opportuni- 
ties of development, and still slav- 
ishly copy inferior and inappropriate styles 
of other countries. “ Why not, by an intelli- 
gent study of the principles underlying the 
beauties of good style, take the Colonial, 
which in the beginning expressed our own 
national needs and ideas, and reconstruct it 
to meet the social requirements and domestic 
conditions of to-day?” In other words we 
should use almost the same means to intro- 
duce national individuality into our homes 
as a whole, both inside and out, as personal 
individuality, studying our own tastes and 





needs, instead of those of others. 
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HE general training of children, stub- 
T_T born or otherwise, is a subject that has 
been widely discoursed upon by educa- 
tors and others. Much valuable information 
has been put forth on the subject, especially 
about children from three or four years old 
up to the time when childhood begins to be- 
come a thing of the past. Many years of 
work and personal contact with children un- 
der this age have been to me most interest- 
ing and instructive in developing facts re- 
garding the urgent necessity for careful 
training from earliest infancy. This is a 
time when the character is moist clay in the 
potter’s hands to do with what he will. In 
looking back over the hundreds of children 
whom I have had no small share in caring 
for, each little one seems to have had its own 
individual personality with its own peculiar 
virtues or failings. No two were alike, while 
at the same time there was a strange simi- 
larity in the unconscious response each one 
made to any influence brought to bear upon 
its weak or strong points, as the case might be. 
One would hardly expect to find marked 
traits of character in a very young infant; 
nevertheless, they are there, and show them- 
selves very strongly, often when the infant 
is not more than twenty-four hours old. 
This, then, is the time to commence your 
training. Begin the moulding process right 
now. It is for you to make the child what 
you will, and if begun now the task will not 
be a difficult one. I have often seen the 
most stubborn and even vicious children in 
a marvellously short time succumb complete- 
ly to good influence, becoming sunny-tem- 
pered, obedient, and lovable. 

Infants are helpless, consequently they re- 
quire our care, and it is a matter of duty that 
this should be our intelligent best. Do not 
depend on guessing in this important mat- 
ter; it is not safe. Children require love, 
sympathy, companionship, and amusement 
just as much as the adult, probably more; 
but remember that a surfeit of good things 


has the same effect upon the young as it does 
upon an older person. It seems rather 
ridiculous, does it not, to think of a child, 
and a very young one at that, becoming 
blasé—tired of the good things offered? But 
it is true. We do not have to look very far 
to see children, even infants, turn away 
their heads with a shriek of disapprobation 
when well meant, but constant demonstra- 
tions of affection are thrust upon them. This 
open rebellion goes to show how distasteful it 
is to the child. Occasionally children of not 
over-robust constitutions become so wearied 
and weak with handling, hugging, and kiss- 
ing that like a sensitive plant they wilt, and 
with pathetic patience submit to the inevi- 
table because they are too weak to resist. 

A selfish, nervous, unhappy child is invari- 
ably the result of over-indulgence on the part 
of the parent, and not infrequently the par- 
ent reaps a bitter reward in utterly failing 
to hold the respect, love, and obedience which 
are due the parent from the child. Children 
who are over-indulged lack self-control, 
and self-control taught at a very early 
age soon ceases to be self-control. It 
becomes a habit of trust in the mother— 
confidence in her discretion, love, and judg- 
ment. If this early training is delayed, al- 
most before the mother realizes it she finds 
a wilful and stubborn child; then if she 
tries to correct the faults she has nourished 
she will realize that the remodelling process 
is a far more difficult task than the mould- 
ing would have been in the beginning. If 
you commence to humor the child early in 
life by walking, rocking, or some other form 
of entertainment he will have a right to ex- 
pect to be humored in other things, and he 
usually is humored until he becomes the 
autocrat who holds sway over every one with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Some time ago a young father came to me 
in genuine distress, looking completely worn 
out. His six-weeks-old baby had not slept 
a single night since it was born, and so cross 
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and irritable was the child that one week 
was the average stay of any nurse. In the 
six weeks five had already succumbed to the 
nervous strain of caring for this one small 
infant. The history obtained from the father 
was that for the first few days after his 
birth the infant was scarcely out of the 
nurse’s arms; he was rocked, walked with, 
and dandled on the nurse’s lap with the idea 
of keeping him quiet, as the mother was very 
ill, and it was thought she might possibly 
be made worse by hearing the infant cry. 
A week or two later, when the mother was 
a little stronger, and the nurse felt that it 
was no longer necessary to humor the baby, 
his majesty was not willing to do without one 
of these attentions—even for a moment. He 
demanded that all previous ones be con- 
tinued and that a little more be added. He 
had already discovered that by crying he 
was sure to come out ahead in the struggle, 
and he used his powers to the full extent. 

The result was that this six-weeks-old in- 
fant ruled, with a rod of iron, an entire 
household of several adults, who took turns 
walking the floor with him the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours. After consider- 
able persuasion the little autocrat did con- 
sent, under protest, to lie on a large bed part 
of the night, provided somebody sat beside 
him and continually joggled the wire mat- 
tress up and down; his crib he positively re- 
fused to lie in. The father and nurse took 
turns in joggling, and under these conditions 
he kindly consented to sleep at short inter- 
vals, but always with one eye open. If the 
joggling attentions ceased for one-half min- 
ute in order that the joggler might catch 
forty winks a sharp yell immediately re- 
minded him of his duties, hence the fre- 
quent change of nurses and the worn, pathetic 
look of the young father. 

It took considerable argument to convince 
the father that the child was not suffering 
from some terrible internal malady, and later 
when it was advised that the much-indulged 
and spoiled child be put into his crib at 
night, the lights turned down, and the infant 
then left to go to sleep alone and without any 
further attentions, the suggestion was 
greeted with horror. In the course of 
conversation and argument the fond par- 
ent’s vanity was somewhat hurt when 
it was hinted that the head of the house 
had abdicated his authority to the will of a 
six-weeks-old autocrat, and meekly acquiesced 


whenever the son commanded. However, he 
decided to carry out the suggestion that had 
been offered. The nervous wife accepted an 
invitation to spend a few days with her 
mother, and that night father and son had 
it out together. This is what happened: 
son strenuously rebelled for one hour and a 
half, then gave up the fight, never to renew 
it. Why? Because the father was made 
painfully conscious during this hour-and-a- 
half struggle that his part of the discipline 
was by far the hardest to bear, and he made 
a solemn vow to be the officer in command 
from that time forth. 

In the matter of amusements, for the first 
six months, at least, the infant does not re- 
quire much attention. Up to the third month 
he will find enough to amuse himself, first 
in getting acquainted with his surroundings, 
then with the objects in his room, next his 
fingers and toes. Later let him have a sim- 
ple toy, but do not crowd toys upon him; the 
appreciation and pleasure is not as great 
when there is a surfeit. There is no doubt 
that it gives the adult a great deal of pleas- 
ure to shower gifts and amusements upon 
children of all ages, but is not the motive 
more or less selfish on our part? In the 
pleasure it gives us do we not overlook the 
harm we may be doing? In fact, we are 
sometimes hurt by the child’s lack of enthu- 
siasm over our gifts. I know of two chil- 
dren whose doting parents and relatives sur- 
feit them with expensive toys of every va- 
riety, until now they have ceased to express 
any pleasure whatever at a gift; each new 
toy given them is critically looked over, then 
in a bored manner cast aside and usually 
never touched again. When asked what they 
wanted for Christmas they replied: “ Noth- 
ing; we must have everything there is now.” 
But these same children at a small enter- 
tainment where there was a grab-bag which 
contained only the simplest kind of toys, 
probably not one costing over five cents, went 
into eestasies of delight over a few common 
wooden toys drawn from the bag; these 
were taken home and played with for 
months. , 

That familiarity breeds contempt is true, 
and most forcibly is it shown in the rela- 
tions of many children to their parents. 
What child can respect the parent whom in 
most things he rules? The only love he bears 
for such a parent is a selfish one, because the 
parent is the medium through which he ac- 
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complishes his desires and ends. Parents 
(while the child is very young) cannot begin 
to realize the irremedial wrong they are in- 
flicting upon their children when they cater 
to every whim and gratify every wish. Ex- 
amples of children thus spoiled are unhap- 
pily only too much in evidence wherever one 
goes, and the pitiful part of it is that in a 
very few years, when they are older and 
stronger, they become more and more un- 
manageable. 

Then comes the long and bitter struggle 
for mastery between parent and child. If 
the parent fails, which is most often the 
case, the poor victim of misdirected affection 
is usually turned over to tutor or governess, 
and this person, whether good, bad, or in- 
different, or whether possessing any fitness 
for the task or not, is expected to remodel 
the clay which by this time is pretty well 
set. This failing, there are numerous board- 
ing-schools, many of which advertise as mak- 
ing a specialty of training incorrigible 
children. It is a great reflection on the in- 
fluence of the modern parent that so many 
children of tender years are sheltered in 
these schools, and at an age when children 
need a parent’s love and guidance as well as 
the influence and comfort which only a good 
home can give. On the other hand, it may 
be said to the credit of these schools, that 
their influence has been the redemption of 
many badly spoiled children. 

The summer hotel and boarding-house are 
also places where children of this type 
abound, rude, undisciplined, and ill-bred. It 
is no small wonder that so many hotels re- 
fuse to take children. 

Between parent and child there should be 
a close bond of friendship. Where this ex- 
ists love, respect, and obedience follow in 
the natural course of events. These quali- 
ties are not made to order or on demand, but 
spring to life and grow only when properly 
nurtured; which is not by over-indulgence, 
nor by paying another to assume your re- 
sponsibility. 

As the training of most children devolves 
chiefly upon the mother, it rests in a great 
measure with her whether her children are 
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to be a tiresome burden or a great pleasure 
The whole secret of success in managing a 
child is to start early and right. It requires 
some little nerve and self-sacrifice, but only 
for a very little while; then the Rubicon is 
crossed and the way is smoothed, and as the 
child grows the task becomes more and more 
easy. 

While firmness and decision are most nec- 
essary to this training, do not for a moment 
forget that love, sympathy, and gentleness 
must go with it; but not with such lavish- 
ness as to prove a drawback. To be too con- 
stantly in each other’s society is not good 
for either mother or child. Under these 
circumstances, from constant association 
the child will impose upon the mother; it 
becomes exacting and peevish, while the 
mother, from never being free from care 
night or day, cannot help being more or less 
impatient and unjust at times. 

The mother who makes it a rule to devote 
a certain portion or portions of each day 
to her children, who plays, laughs, talks with 
them, seldom fails to secure their love and re- 
spect. She should make them feel that this 
time is her gift to them; it belongs to them, © 
and nothing should interfere to take her 
away at this hour. The children soon learn 
not to expect attention at any other time, 
and look forward to these hours when the 
mother is with them as the most precious 
in the twenty-four, as they should be. 
The mother, too, has leisure then, and can 
properly attend to household and other duties 
as well as indulge in a necessary amount of 
pleasure. Every one needs a certain amount 
of recreation; by managing in this way, and 
not giving up her whole time to the children, 
both parent and child derive much benefit. 
There is for the child the advantage that 
the mother comes to him fresh and young 
for a romp and play; she is not worried, 
nervous, nor prematurely old from the con- 
stant care and worry of fretful children. 
Their noise does not annoy her; it is not a 
continual “ stop,” “no,” and “don’t” on her 
part, which is not infrequently the case where 
mother and child are thrown so continually 
together as to tire each other. 


Next month Miss. Wheeler will discuss the comparative influence of heredity and environment in the 
training of children. 
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ice-cream freezer be- 


the 
came an ordinary kitchen utensil vari- 


VER 


since 


ous ices have found frequent place 
on our summer tables. When one has mas- 
tered the fact that it takes no longer to freeze 
a quart of cream than it does to stir up a 
pudding and the result is far more pleas- 
ing and wholesome, frozen dainties become 
every-day affairs. 

Often the housekeeper is years in learning 
the fact that the reason why it takes a long 
time to freeze her cream is because the pro- 
portions of ice and salt are wrong. All 
creams should become solid in fifteen min- 
utes after they are put into the freezer; if 
they do not, then the trouble is in the mixture 
around the can. 

It is necessary, of course, that the mixture 
to be frozen should be perfectly cold before 
it is put into the freezer. If a custard is used, 
this can be made and put on ice an hour or 
so before it is needed; if cream is to be 
whipped, it may be chilled before it is beaten. 
The ice should be all in bits as large as an 
egg, of regular size; the salt should be neither 
too fine nor too coarse, but that which comes 
in bags, called “ice-cream salt.” The 
freezer should be put into place with the cover 
on when all is ready; the broken ice should 
be measured in a large dipper or bowl, and two 


measures of ice mixed quickly with one meas- 
ure of salt and put into the pail; then a sec- 
ond mixture made and put in, and so on. Af- 
ter it is packed it must stand, empty and cov- 
ered, for fifteen minutes; then the cream may 
be put in and it must stand ten minutes to 
chill, when the turning is to begin and last 
fifteen minutes. The dasher is to be taken 
out, the cream scraped from the sides and 
packed down, the freezer repacked and left 
covered for two hours in a cool place, with 
a heavy cloth dipped in salt water over it. 
Many housekeepers to-day are buying, at 
shops where caterers get their supplies, sets 
of small lead moulds for fancy shapes. These 
require only to be filled with cream, kept 
cold in a freezer afterward until they are 
needed, and then turned out, and as a set 
lasts a lifetime they are a good investment, 
For a summer luncheon a number of small 
white or pale green melons arranged with 
leaves makes a very pretty dish, or little white 
sailboats are suggestive of coolness. 

Some new ices and creams are being served 
to-day; one of these, easily prepared at home, 
is 


Rose mousse—Mix a tablespoonful of 


granulated gelatine with a quarter of a cup 
of cold water, and when soft dissolve in as 
much boiling water. 


Put in three-quarters 
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MOUSSE WITH A DECORATION OF 


CANDIED PETALS AND ANGELICA, 

















ICES AND CAKES FOR SUMMER 


of a cup of powdered sugar, and stir until 
cold. Whip solid two cups of cream, and 
gradually add the gelatine, with a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and a tablespoonful of rose- 
water. Put in a very little rose coloring, 
and put into a plain mould. Bury this in a 
pail of ice and salt for four hours, and turn 
out on a flat dish. Have ready a few large 





ICE-CREAM 


MELONS ON LEAVES, 


candied rose petals, and a very little angelica, 
and arrange on top of the mould a rose with 
a spray of green leaves. Surround with 
spoonfuls of whipped cream. 

Frozen rice pudding with claret sauce.— 
Two cups of rich cream added to one cup of 
warm boiled rice, with a dash of salt and a 
small cup of sugar, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and one of vanilla. Put these together 
and heat until near the boiling-point, and 
then remove from the fire and beat until 
cold. Fold in the stiff whites of four eggs, 
and freeze. In serving, pass a sauce made by 
boiling together a cup of sugar and a cup of 
water for five minutes, and when cool adding 
half a cup of claret. This sauce is served 
either hot or cold. 

Pineapple parfait.—Put a cupful of granu- 
lated sugar on the fire with a quarter of a 
cup of water, and cook five minutes. Mean- 
while beat thoroughly the yolks of six eggs, 
and slowly put in the syrup, beating all the 
time. Put this on the fire in a double boiler, 
and cook until the mixture coats the spoon; 
strain this and beat until cold, and then add 
two cups of very fine, smooth pineapple pulp 
and a teaspoonful of almond extract and fold 
in a pint of cream, whipped stiff. Put into a 
mould, and bury in ice and salt for four 
hours. 

Red raspberry ice.—Boil together two cups 


of water with one cup of sugar for three 
minutes, and pour this over a tablespoonful 
of granulated gelatine mixed with a quarter 
of a cup of cold water. Stir well, and when 
dissolved add a quart of raspberries, mashed 
fine, and the juice of two lemons. Strain, 
and when cold fold in the whites of four eggs, 
beaten stiff, and freeze very solid; after the 
dasher is removed the ice should stand two 
hours. 

A pretty dessert is made with half this 
rule, served in tall glasses, a spoonful of whip- 
ped cream on each portion, and a few rasp- 
berries on top. Or, there may be a layer of 
the berries put in the glass first, then the ice, 
then the cream and fruit. 

Plain vanilla parfait—Parfaits are more 
easily made than ice-creams or ices, since they 
do not require to be put into the freezer. This 
rule is for the simplest of all. 

Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth. 
Put half a cup of sugar and half a cup of 
water on the fire, and stir until the sugar 
dissolves; then let it cook until it threads. 
Pour very slowly over the egg whites, beating 
all the time. Flavor with vanilla, and when 
cold fold in a pint of cream whipped stiff. 
Put into a mould, and bury for four or five 
hours. 

Bombe glacé.—With a small freezer of rasp- 
berry ice and a mould of the vanilla parfait 
one can easily make this delicious dish: 

Take a large melon mould and line it with 
the raspberry ice, and fill the centre with the 
parfait. Cover the mould, bind the edges 
with a strip of cotton cloth dipped in melted 
paraffine, and bury in ice and salt for two 





THE NEW PECHE MELBA. 


hours. A plain orange ice may be used in- 
stead of the raspberry if that is preferred. 
One of the newer forms of combining fruit 
and ice-cream is called 
Péche melba.—Make a rich, plain, white 
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ice-cream and freeze very solid. Shred fine- 
ly a small pineapple and sweeten if necessary. 
Dip out rounded spoonfuls of the cream, and 
arrange on a round platter; press a little 
pineapple on the sides of each to conceal the 





SOME EASILY MADE FANCY CAKES. 


cream. Peel some large, fine peaches, and 
cut into halves; put one piece on each ball of 
cream, fill the inside with pineapple, and put 
a maraschino cherry on each. Some of the 
syrup may be mixed with the pineapple used 
in the peach if desired. 

There are two new and very delicious 
cakes which have not yet found their way 
into common use. One is called 

Orange cream cake.—Bake a sponge-cake 
in two deep layers, and when cool turn these 
upside down on a table. With a sharp knife 
cut out all the crumb from each except for 
two inches around the edge; the crust must 
not be cut into, however. Whip a large cup 
of cream until stiff and firm, flavor with 
orange, and fill the two spaces in the layers, 
letting the cream rise in the middle of each. 
Make a soft boiled icing, and spread on the 
part of the cake that is outside the cream 
and put the two layers together, the two 
crusts outside and the cream within, held 
together by the icing. Cover the sides and 
top of the cake with the icing, and when cold 
put sections of crystallized orange around 
the edge. 

The second new cake is called 

Mocha tart——Get a bottle of Mocha ex- 
tract. Beat together the yolks of five eggs 
with a cup of granulated sugar, and add one 
and a half tablespoonfuls of the extract. 
Sift five times a cup of flour mixed with a 
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level teaspoonful of baking-powder, and mix 
with the yolks. Beat light the whites of the 
eggs, and fold in. Bake in two or three deep 
layers, and between them put this filling: 
Half a pint of thick cream sweetened to 
taste, and flavored with one and a 
half tablespoonfuls of Mocha extract. 
Over the sides and top is this filling: 
One cup of confectioners’ sugar, mix- 
ed with one and a half tablespoonfuls 
of Mocha extract and enough water 
to make it spread smoothly. 

Many housekeepers like small cakes 
to serve with ices. A good plan is 
to make an ordinary sponge-cake, 
bake it in a thin layer in a biscuit- 
tin, cut it while warm into fancy 
shapes, and ice these with either 
boiled frosting or one more easily 
made with confectioners’ sugar. 
These can be so decorated as to sug- 
gest that they are all quite different 
cakes. 

Fancy icings.—For boiled frosting, 
cook a cup of sugar with a third of a cup of 
water, without stirring, until it forms a thread. 
Beat one large egg-white stiff, add a pinch 
of cream of tartar, and slowly pour the syrup, 
a few drops at a time, into the egg; flavor, 
and beat until cool enough to spread; use 
immediately. 

Confectioners’ sugar makes icing more 
simply, and is better for summer use; to 
make it, mix one cup of sugar with the un- 
beaten white of an egg, and either one table- 
spoonful of water or as much fruit juice— 
orange, lemon, currant, etc. To make fancy 
cakes, some rounds may be dipped in this 
icing, and when cooled on buttered paper 
half a candied cherry may be put on some, 
half a blanched almond on others, and a 
pistachio nut on still others. Almonds may 
be chopped and sprinkled on the icing; or a 
little melted chocolate may be stirred in with 
the egg. Fancy colored icings may be made 
by using fruit paste in small quantities. 
With a violet icing a candied violet may be 
put on top of the cake; with rose color a 
bit of candied rose petal; with green, a pis- 
tachio nut. Of course the flavors must corre- 
spond with the decorations. 

Coffee icing is very nice, and so is maple. 
The first is made by merely using a little 
very black coffee instead of water when the 
sugar is mixed; the other is maple syrup 
boiled and stirred into a beaten egg white. 


——— 























SCHOOLBOYS AND 


Panis, June 1, 1906. 

HE fourteenth of July will be celebrated 
Tr with especial ardor by the youth of 

France this year, for it marks the com- 
mencement of the long vacations. By the 
beneficent provision of a recent law, schools 
are henceforth to close on the eve of. the 
national féte instead of dragging their tire- 
some session to the very last day of July as 
has heretofore been the custom. 

The close of schools in France is made the 
occasion of a splendid function—the dis- 
tribution of prizes. But one more splendid 
affair occurs in the schoolboy’s experience 
throughout the year—the féte of St.-Charle- 
magne. This féte is celebrated in a manner 
which confers intellectual distinction upon 
all who participate in it, for only those stu- 
dents who have obtained certain high notes 
in their examinations are permitted to take 
part. The really important feature is, how- 
ever, from the boy’s point of view, the ban- 
quet; and the banquet’s real glory is in its 
dessert. When my own boys began school in 
Paris at an externat du lycée, their natural 
horror of a French education was speedily 
converted into all but holy zeal for the study 
of anything from the history of the early 
Gauls to irregular verbs, by the hope held 
out to them that if they were first in their 
class, they would “ get the St.-Charlemagne ” ; 
this, they told me with something like rever- 
ence in their voices, meant a banquet with 
six—S-I-X—different kinds of dessert. 

The externat du lycée is a clever device by 
means of which the French ideal of parental 
responsibility in the upbringing of a child 
is preserved under the adverse conditions of 
publie education. It is a school wherein boys 
follow the course of studies prescribed for 
the lycée, the public school, and from which, 
after the fourth year, the pupils are conduct- 
ed by one of the masters to the lycée to make 
their recitations; their study hours and rec- 
reation continue to be passed at the externat, 
where a highly individualized system of in- 
struction and of surveillance is maintained, 
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PRIZES IN FRANCE 


and where all conditions are arranged to cor- 
respond as closely as possible with the French 
notion that home is the proper place for the 
education of the child. As might be expected, 
it is in this sort of school that the féte of St.- 
Charlemagne attains its rarest perfection. 
At the lycée, which my eldest son attended 
the past year, I am assured that the banquet 
was painfully scant. Two or three hundred 
smal] boys assemble around the festive board; 
the directeur'du petit lycée presides, and his 
health is drunk by the boys, but there are 
only two desserts! An obvious declaration 
of how inequality of the sexes operates in 
France appears in that girls’ schools have no 
St.-Charlemagne. To be sure, the girls have 
their féte of St.-Catherine, but this is meagre 
recompense. 

The distribution of prizes is the end and 
apotheosis of a system of rewards and punish- 
ments which, very sympathetically designed, 
operates with signal success in French 
schools. The French boy brings home every 
night a carnet in which notes of his recita- 
tions and conduct of the day are marked. 
Any unusual variation is made the subject 
of special observation by the teacher. If the 
boy fails to return this carnet next day duly 
signed by his parent or guardian, he is “ con- 
signed.” To be consigned means that he 
must go to school one or several hours on 
Thursday—the school holiday—or on Sunday. 
This is the béte noir of the French schoolboy. 
A lesser evil is to be put au piquet—that is, 
the offender is stood outside the door of the 
class-room. One small boy I know is so con- 
tinually meriting to be put au piquet that his 
classmates call him “the sentinel.” For cer- 
tain good notes a boy receives “hours ”—a 
slip of paper signed by the director and stat- 
ing that the pupil, So-and-so, is entitled to a 
given number of “hours of exemption.” Ex- 
cept in cases of serious misconduct, these 
hours of exemption may be applied to scores 
meriting punishment; instead of serving out 
a sentence to so many hours’ consign, the boy 
may give in exchange an equivalent number 
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of hours of exemption. He frequently pre- 
fers to take his consign, for at the close of 
the school year the hours he possesses may 
entitle him to a prize. 

The distribution of prizes of a lycée in 
Paris is a superb public function. There is 
an orchestra, and officials of the government 
and of the University of France form an im- 
posing sort of chorus about the central fiz- 
ure of the affair—some famous man chosen 
to make the oration. If, as is frequently the 
case, the orator of the day is an Académicien, 
he wears the wonderful green and black 
uniform of his rank, and carries himself in 
such a distinguished manner as to look much 
more than the fortieth part of immortality 
which his official dignity inscribes him. In 
the great lycées of Paris the numter of stu- 
dents is immense. Assembled for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, the lycées themselves 
present an impressive spectacle; a large part 
are in the uniform of internes (boarders), 
all are immaculately attired, wearing white 
gloves, and the fineness of the French human 
fibre causes this mass of youth to ex- 
hibit characteristics of beauty, lacking, as a 
rule, in similar assemblages of our own youth. 
In the actual distribution of the prizes, the 
family spirit has pretty manifestation. When 
the boy’s name has been called and his award 
designated, he goes to the stage and he has 
the privilege of indicating the person from 
whom he would like to receive his prize. He 
may, if he will, select. the great Académicien, 
who then with his illustrious hands will de- 
liver to the boy his prize, saying a few gra- 
cious words to him and probably kissing him 
on both cheeks. In many instances, however, 
the boy ignores this opportunity to secure 
something like immortalization for himself, 
and chooses to receive his prize at the hands 
of his mother. He then turns his back upon 
the Mayor, the faculty of the University of 
France, and upon the Académie Frangaise, 
and descends to the audience with his pro- 
fessor at his heels bearing his prize. There 
the prize is finally bestowed upon him by his 
mother, who embraces him before all the 
people—even before all the other boys! 

The greatest glory which education in 
France has as yet bestowed upon any member 
of my family came to my ten-year-old son 
with the distribution of prizes of a school in 
the country. In preparation for this event, 
the family arose, went to bed, ate meals, and 
performed most of its accustomed functions 


to the tune of the “ Marseillaise ” and several 
other patriotic songs in which the pupils were 
drilled for weeks in advance; while at all 
spare moments of the day and night various 
members of the family were pressed into the 
service of rehearsing a dialogue in which my 
son had been assigned a star part. The young 
American was in especial favor in the school 
because of the glittering popularity with 
which the liberal acts of a number of wealthy 
Americans, residing in the community, had 
invested his national character. 

For the momentous occasion, a vast tent 
was erected in the school yard which the boys 
of the school decorated gayly with flags and 
green boughs cut from the near-by hills. The 
midnight mass Christmas eve is the only 
other function in the village which approaches 
in splendor and importance the distribution 
of prizes. On the eventful day, every good 
citizen and his wife gathered with their neigh- 
bors in the tent. The men were, the most of 
them, unrecognizable in costumes reserved 
for gala occasions, and the women arose even 
to the unusual glory of a bonnet on their 
heads to do honor to the affair. A score of 
Americans came—artists, most of them—and 
a couple of genuine Paris models from the 
Quatier Latin, who were posing for some of 
the artists, made a bizarre feature in this 
ideally bucolic scene. The pupils—fearful 
and wonderful in brand-new clothes, coiffed, 
crimped, oiled in the most brilliant manner 
—were massed on either side of the stage; in 
the centre, a large red velvet arm-chair flanked 
by a number of more ordinary chairs, be- 
tokened the degrees of dignity of the officials 
who were to preside, while looking down upon 
the whole with calm approval was a large 
plaster cast of the lady whom the event was 
especially designed to honor—the Republic of 
France. 

After rather long waiting had wrought 
everybody to a fever heat of expectancy, 
sounds of music broke upon the air, and be- 
hold they came—first the schoolmaster, in 
Sunday attire, his hair beautifully curled 
and shining, his hands, as if in indication of 
the solemnity of the occasion, encased in 
black kid gloves; following him was the 
Mayor, a dignified gentleman whose metro- 
politan aspect is explained by the fact that 
he lives ten months of the year in Paris; in 
his buttonhole was the red ribbon of the 
Légion d’Honneur, and around his waist the 
vivid red, white, and blue sash which is the 
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insignia of his office; next came the Conseil 
Municipal, comprising the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker, and the blacksmith of 
the village; then, last but not least, were the 
pompiers—the village fire brigade, who, as 
upon all great occasions, were also doing duty 
as the village band. This glittering and im- 
pressive array of municipal power took its 
place upon the stage, and then began an ex- 
citing struggle between the Mayor and one of 
the Conseil Municipal (the one who in every- 
day life is the blacksmith of the community) 
to make a speech. To the eye of the impartial 
onlooker it seemed clearly to belong to the 
Mayor to have the first chance. Did he not 
wear a sash, not to mention his other decora- 
tion? And evidently there was no plan for 
the oddly assorted pair to do a duet. One 
divined very soon, however, that so far as 
the blacksmith was concerned, it was a case 
of nervous prostration taking the form of ego- 
mania. 

The idea that he was to address the 
assemblage had got possession of him to the 
exclusion of the operation of his senses, and 
so, without realizing that the Mayor was act- 
ually and rightfully holding the centre of the 
stage, nor seeing the frantic signs which the 
schoolmaster was making to him to sit down, 
he continued reading from his manuscript, 
while the Mayor continued reading from his, 
until the Mayor moved up to him and audibly, 
in so many words, told him to be still. He 
thus was influenced to subside, but as soon as 
the Mayor had finished he began again, this 
time in concert with the schoolmaster, who 
became so flustered that he forgot his lines 
and then let his manuscript fall, the wind 
scattering the leaves. By the time that the 
schoolmaster had recovered his manuscript 
and his self-possession, the poor, obsessed 
blacksmith had finished his speech and he 
was finally in condition, as was everybody 
else, calmly to enjoy the rest of the ex- 
ercises. 

The prizes for distribution among the 
pupils of this school are donated by wealthy 
and generous residents of the community. 
The American element had contributed so 
handsomely to the prizes as to introduce here 
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something like an American problem of edu- 
cation. It has long seemed to me that the 
whole problem of American education nar- 
rows down in effect to this—how to spend 
the money with which American millionaires 
seek to convert our schools into monuments 
to themselves. By the generosity of our coun- 
trymen in this French community, the dis- 
tribution of prizes became a really serious 
problem of finding children enough who, on 
any warrant, could be made to consume all 
the prizes donated. Without saying anything 
that might be construed as vainglory on my 
part I may add that my own small boy re- 
ceived a prize. The Mayor, with la Répub- 
lique Frangaise still approving from on high, 
delivered to him a large, ornate book; then, 
after having kissed him on both cheeks, placed 
upon his head a beautiful wreath of green 
and gold paper laurel leaves. The wreath 
and the embrace are inseparable from the re- 
ward of merit as it is bestowed upon the 
children of the people in the communale 
schools of France. This seemed wholly a 
joke to us Americans, and his older brother 
nearly died of chagrin because my boy in- 
sisted on wearing his crown in the street zo- 
ing home as did all the small peasant boys. 

Later I perceived how sympathetic is the 
understanding with which France prescribes 
the manner of bestowing prizes upon her 
young democracy. The first Sunday after 
the distribution of prizes, I came in from 
making visits, and, entering the salon, there 
I found my schoolboy, alone, sitting in the 
best chair of this, the best room, reading 
his prize-book and wearing upon his brow 
his paper laurel wreath. The glory with 
which France had invested him had clearly 
increased his self-esteem, and who shall say 
unwisely? For if it made him feel great he 
was likewise happy—perfectly happy. As he 
lifted up his face to me his countenance was 
suffused with radiant satisfaction. He had 
never looked more full of joy after a féte de 
St.-Charlemagne at his aristocratic Ecole 
Geron in Paris. And surely a kind of 
divinity attaches to a paper laurel which, in 
a small boy’s experience, can be made to equal 
the happiness contained in six desserts! 
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S every needleworker knows, the key-note 
A of cut-work is “ buttonholing,” and un- 
less one has a large share of patience 

the work may seem tedious, especially to be- 




















FINGER-BOWL DOILY IN CUT-WORK. 


ginners. However, no form of fancy work is 
more entirely satisfactory, from both an 
artistic and a practical point of view, than a 
piece of eut-work when beautifully done. 

There are numerous styles of cut-work, but 
not nearly so many as there are names, for 
each style is blessed with several aliases. For 
instance, the oak-leaf set of designs here 
given, which is simply the old-fashioned 
“Venetian cut-work,” may also be correctly 
classed as “ Richelieu” or “ Roman embroid- 
ery.” But by whatever name it is called, it 
still remains a beautiful, simple, and popu- 
lar form of fancy work, and one that gives 
satisfaction even after a visit to the laundry. 

The material best suited to this work is a 
smooth, rather heavy, closely woven linen 
upon which the design is stamped. 

First, the lace stitches, which consist of 
twisted bars and woven spiders, are put into 


place with twisted linen thread of a size to 
match the material; then comes the button- 
holing, which is the most important item of 
this work, for every space that is cut must 
have a buttonholed edge. This is done in a 
short regular stitch, with soft cotton thread, 
covering the ends of the lace stitches where 
they enter the linen. The appearance of the 
piece is greatly improved if the edge to be 
buttonholed is first padded by running sev- 
eral rows of short darning-stitches in the 
space, or a fine cotton braid may be sewed 
over the stamped lines, and the buttonholing 
may be done over that. 

The large stems are buttonholed on both 
sides and then filled solid with the satin- 
stitch, and the veins of the leaves are heavily 
outlined. 

The acorns should be padded heavily, so 
that they will stand out in bold relief. They 
are first buttonholed on the edge, then, after 




















A HEDEBO PATTERN ON A SMALL DOILY, 


padding, the acorn itself is made smooth 
and solid with the satin-stitch inside the 
buttonholing, and the cup is put on in the 
little burr-stitch that is used on cornflowers 
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and thistles, or after being worked in solid last the little triangles are formed of close 
it is crisscrossed with a heavy thread. buttonholing as indicated. These are the 

After all the embroidery is completed and _ stitches which characterize this work, and 
their simplicity, and regu- 
larity are its chief charm. 

The leaves and petals 
of the marguerite con- 
sist of heavy satin or 
French embroidery, and 
the centres of the flowers 
are French knots. 

The heavy close edge of 
buttonholing makes the 
work very durable, and 
also adds greatly to its 
beauty. 

Each set consists of 
three pieces—a_ large 
centrepiece, a plate doily, 
and a finger-bowl or tum- 
bler doily. The centre- 
piece measures twenty- 
two and a half inches 
across, the plate doily 
eleven inches, and the ’ 
tumbler doily almost five 
inches. The three pat- 
terns, perforated, will be 
sold by the Bazar for 
fifty cents. These perfo- 
rated patterns are used 




















THE HEDEBO CENTREPIECE, 


the piece has been carefully laun- 
dered and pressed on the wrong 
side, the linen is cut from beneath 
the lace stitches with sharp-pointed 
scissors. Here care must be ex- 
ercised, so as not to clip any of the 
lace threads or edges of the button- 
holing. 

The second set of table pieces is 
also entirely in white, and is a com- 
bination of French embroidery and 
Danish eut-work, or “ Hededo,” as 
this especial form of cut-work is 
called. 

The open spaces in these pieces 
are treated like those in the other 
set except that the lace stitches are 
different. 

After the edges of the regular 
little openings are buttonholed, 
then a row of loose buttonholing 
is put around the inner edge, and A PLATE DOILY IN OAK-LEAF DESIGN. 
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THE OAK-LEAF CENTREPIECE. 


with powder, which is rubbed over 
the pattern and penetrates the tiny 
holes. After the pattern is clearly 
marked thus a warm iron is passed 
over the stamped material to: set 
the design. The perforation may 
be used as often as desired, until it 
wears out. So, with one set of pat- 
terns one may stamp several dozen 
doilies. 

The buttonhole-stitch is the only 
one used in the Hedebo work il- 
lustrated here. This fact is em- 
phasized in order to encourage those 
who are afraid to undertake an un- 
familiar style of work. Around 
each opening the first row of open 
buttonholing is earried after the 
edge is finished, and before the lin- 
en is cut away. The little triangles 
are merely a succession of little 
close buttonhole - stitches, each 
taken into one above it, the rows 

















is put through the button- 
holed edge, and the thread 
is ended off on the back. 
The linen is now cut 
away under the open- 
work, but it is wise to 
wait until all of the work 
has been finished before 
doing any cutting out, 
for the cut edges are 
liable to be stretched in 
putting the linen in the 
frame. 

Such sets of linen as 
those illustrated here, in 
plain white, which never 
goes out of fashion, and 
never fades, make one 
of the most charming 
gifts that one can give to 
a friend at Christmas or 
to a bride on her mar- 
riage. Most women have 
had the experience of 
wishing to give a hand- 
some present, lacking 
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diminishing in length to form the point 
which is caught across to the other side of 
the opening. After this is finished the needle 


desires dictate. 


the means to buy something as fine as their 
The only resource in such a 
case is fine hand-made lace or embroidery. 
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I.—TO THE WIVES OF “CLOSE” MEN 


WONDER how many women there are to- 

day, even in this woman’s age in America, 

where wives are supposed to be kept in 
luxury, while their husbands toil,—I wonder 
how many silent women there are who never 
have any money of their own, who can never 
give or buy without being beggars for the 
pittance necessary, beggars not to men who 
dislike, but love them, yet in spite of that 
love keep their wives continually suppliant. 

More than that, the mere fact of provid- 
ing the amount ordinarily required to run the 
household is to some men, whether rich or 
poor, a matter for constant haggling over 
and reproof that keeps a sensitive woman in 
the squirm and torment of being continual- 
ly under the harrow. 

It is something she cannot get away from— 
that need for money! It has to be used for 
his comfort and convenience,even though she 
would put hers aside; and at times it poisons 
all her thought -of his affection. “How 
can he hold me in this dishonoring distrust 
and subjection when I am his wife and the 
mother of his children?’ “ How can he en- 
dure to put me not only to this inner morti- 
fication, but keep me shamed before the 
world—before our children? I cannot sub- 
scribe to charities, I can give to no one. 
Where other women come forward natural- 
ly and freely I must hold back. To save my 
husband’s reputation as a provider I must 
continually invent excuses for not taking my 
rightful place as a wife. I get so tired out 
wresting from him what is absolutely nec- 
essary, and having the exactest penny talked 
over and held up to me afterwards, that I 
let everything go that is not necessary. To 
get funds for anything out of the common 
round means preparation for days, and cring- 
ing then, for the right moment.” 

It may be that this situation obtains more 
largely in small towns or country districts, 
where the possession of money is looked upon 
as a man’s prerogative, but it is not confined 
to any section, nor to any estate. 
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I have known a woman whose husband was 
in a good position, who had not fifty cents in 
a month that she could call her own. If she 
needed some garment imperatively, he gave 
her as small a sum as possible, and asked 
for the change. I have known a wealthy 
mother of eleven children, with innumerable 
grandchildren, who could give nothing to her 
impoverished daughter but the garden prod- 
uce which would otherwise have gone to 
waste. Many a woman rides daily in her 
carriage, penniless. Yet her husband, while 
so “close” to her demand, may spend freely 
on himself; he may even be sentimentally 
generous to outsiders; he may spend for her 
where it gratifies his pride. 

I knew a man who clothed his wife, as well 
as himself, richly. He would buy her a 
coat worth a couple of hundred dollars, but 
she earned the money secretly for stockings 
and hairpins and car fare and the like— 
petty cash, that otherwise she absolutely 
grovelled to get from him. This is no fiction 
—absolute truth. Yet there is another truth, 
subservient to the facts that there are men 
who are brutally mean, in whom meanness 
is an ingrained vice, who do not come under 
any general rule. That truth as I have found 
it is this: 

There is no average man whose attitude 
towards a woman is such as here described 
without a woman’s being largely herself re- 
sponsible for it. 

It starts with the mother, the adoring 
mother, who never thinks of teaching her 
boy unselfishness or consideration for his sis- 
ters. A thousand little sacrifices are exacted 
from them that never touch him. A young 
man’s comfort is a sacred thing—his right, 
with nothing expected from him in return. 
He has no habit of consideration where wo- 
men are concerned. But granted even this 
bad start, the greatest factor in his narrow- 
ness, his lack of perception, his want of 
chivalry, is his own wife. 

Most people who marry haven’t been mar- 
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ried before. They are new to it. They have 
to find out the rules of the game for them- 
selves. The lover has been everything not 
only that was adoring, but generous as well. 
He has sought to forestall all the wishes of 
his beloved. The young wife naturally re- 
lies on him and on his judgment. He will, 
of course, give her anything he can afford if 
she lets him know that she wants it. But 
in this new relation, which is so sweet, she 
is shy of asking for money. He is still a 
stranger to her when it comes to that. She 
goes without, thinking that he will soon per- 
ceive her needs. He never has perceived a 
woman’s needs, why should he now? She 
goes without until she cannot get along any 
longer, and then asks timidly for a less sum 
than is sufficient. She asks apologetically, as 
a child would, and whatever he gives, he gives 
as to a child. 

The next time she goes without longer, and 
leads up to the subject when she must, with 
elaborate care, and much nervousness. She 
feels that her request will be regarded as 
something surprising and unpleasant. Her 
whole behavior is on this basis. Compliance 
with her request is dependent on his humor, 
and he accepts her view. 

I don’t know that it is any easier to make 
a man selfish and inconsiderate than it is a 
woman; it is fatally easy for any one to be- 
come a tyrant under the proper conditions. 
But, perhaps, the conditions are more usual- 
ly favorable to that estate in men. Women 
are too often cowardly when they love. Yet 
no household is really happy when the wife 
and mother is a coward; no tyrant is ever 
so happy as he might be if he were not a 
tyrant. There are wives who will grovel and 
pinch, and accept any heartburning rather 
than take a common-sense view of the situa- 
tion, such as would be taken by any man 
with another man. 

To suffer the pangs of injured feeling, 
while never doing anything to lessen the 
cause, seems to be a state of mind that pecul- 
iarly commends itself to women. Of course 
there is one thing that seems to immeasur- 
ably hamper free action—and that is love. 
It is very easy for an outsider to lay down 
the law and wonder “why she stands it.” 
The wife wouldn’t stand it, either, if she 
were the outsider. 

If you do not love a person, it is easy not 
to minee matters; if you alienate, who cares? 
But here she does care. Suppose in this 
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issue the irreparable happens—that words are 
said in uncompromising truth that are too 
terrible, that wound love mortally. She is 
afraid, for this would mean the end of all 
things; she would rather submit. 

And women are so apt to have no per- 
spective. They see the little issues all on 
the same plane as the main issue. The fact 
that one gets a sick-headache after asking 
for money for the children is not of any 
vital importance. What is of vital impor- 
tance is that a habit of life shall be formed, 
even if it take all one’s loving steadfastness 
of will to bring it about, that shall be a habit 
that is just to all. We all know how often 
the habit of an expenditure once incorpora- 
ted goes afterward unquestioned. A _ large 
item on a bill, if it be the usual item, will be 
received with equanimity, while twenty-three 
cents for something out of the common will 
raise an absurd storm at which the wife will 
beat her breast, figuratively speaking, with 
tearful vindications and explanations, per- 
haps even indulging in that last futile de- 
fiance, “I'll never buy anything again as 
long as I live!” 

I do not believe that “ talkings to” and re- 
criminations and presenting a subject from 
every personal point of view work for any 
particular good in married life. I have yet 
to see the man who feels more amiable and 
thoughtful and unselfish after he has been 
unflinchingly rammed into a corner and con- 
fronted with his faults. 

Yet there are ways! The husband of that 
very woman spoken of a moment ago, whom 
she approached timidly for car fare, gave 
money instantly, without protest or question, 
for her use,during her pleasant convales- 
cence, to the trained nurse, neither young 
nor pretty, who asked for it as a matter of 
course. Her patient needed drives and deli- 
cacies. She said afterwards, quietly, “ I should 
never have any trouble with Mr. Blank.” 

Many a mother sees her children demand 
and get what she has always gone without, 
because she never could learn how to ask for it. 

I wonder in how many households this 
scene takes place as “he” is leaving the 
breakfast-table. 

She. “T’ll have to ask you for a little money 
before you go, dear. There are some things 
I’ve got to buy to-day.” 

He. “ Why didn’t you speak about it before ? 
You know I’m always short at the end of 
the month.” 
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She (tearfully). “I put off asking you just 
as long as I could, Henry, but now I really 
can’t wait any longer.” 

He (looking at the clock and pulling out 
his pocketbook). “How much do you want?” 

She (nervously). “I—I don’t exactly know. 
I have to get a pair of shoes—my feet are 
on the ground—and a hat for Mary, and a 
tooth-brush, and—” 

He (on edge). “Vve got to work. How 
much do you want? Five dollars?’ 

She (hastily). “Oh, more than that.” 

He (savagely). “ Fifty?” 

She (flushing and confused). “Oh no, no!” 

He (taking a bill from his pocketbook). 
“Well, here’s ten; you'll have to make that 
do this time.” 

He grabs his hat and goes, while she sits 
there trying to overcome the trembling that 
always makes her feel sick after she has 
nerved herself up to ask Henry for money. 
She really needed twenty-five, but she could 
not have said it if her life had depended on 
it. She will go still longer before she asks 
for money again, because he always acts as 
if he hated to give it to her. 

Now while a woman is apt to surround any 
action of her married life with sentiment, it 
is a fact that men, as a rule, have no senti- 
ment whatever about money. To have to 
make it is a daily necessity; to have to spend 
it another daily necessity, unconnected with 
“ feeling.” 

A man does not pay out money for a har- 
row because he loves the hardware-dealer, nor 
even because the hardware-dealer needs the 
money to carry on his business, nor because 
he ought to give some compensation for the 
harrow when he benefits by it. He pays for 
it because he wants the harrow and can’t get 
it in any other way. It’s business. Now run- 
ning a household is business, and should be 
put on that basis and that alone. The only 
remedy for needless humiliations to a woman, 
and needless irritation to a man, is to have an 
allowance for necessary expenses. 

It can be done where there is any income 


at all; it disposes of the little constant ap- 
peals that are so trying, and it spares the 
husband the introduction of the word 
“money” at home, when he is sick of hear- 
ing it and having it on his mind all day. 
The plan is seldom put to him in this light, 
however, as a convenience and burden-light- 
ener to both, but as a favor to her. 

Men are apt not to take kindly to the idea 
at first. One thinks that he would accede to 
it readily if his income were larger; another 
that his wife is too childish to be trusted; 
another theoretically feels the word allowance 
to be a slur on him; another hates to give up 
any control over the purse-strings; and still 
another hates to talk about it at all. Yet the 
very men who seem the hardest to convince 
are the ones who, once convinced, benefit 
most by the arrangement, and have more re- 
spect and trust in their wives, if the latter 
prove themselves to be wise and careful in 
their stewardships. 

I knew a man, sensible and fairly generous, 
who had always kept a close control of the 
funds. When he was suddenly called away 
to a foreign country for six months he was 
obliged, with many misgivings, to have a 
certain sum placed monthly to his wife’s ered- 
it in the bank and got her a checkbook. Five 
years afterward he told me, “ That arrange- 
ment has continued ever since. Think of it! 
I never see any bills but those I incur my- 
self! Inever knew what freedom was before.” 

There are professional men and others, 
who get their own income so irregularly that 
it is very difficult to make any stated allow- 
ance. The wife naturally gets in the habit 
of subordinating her own needs until every- 
thing else is provided for—a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

Habit, habit, habit, that’s what makes the 
rule of life, and unreason makes forever its 
precedent of unreason. It would be well for 
a woman whose position is. ignominious to 
examine herself as to her accountability for 
it, and for how much that expression, “It is 
so much easier to let it go,” is responsible. 


Next month Mrs. Cutting will talk to the wives who are losing their husbands’ affection, 
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HERE is a popular idea that great 
é difficulties hedge in the way of the 

hostess of small means and limited 
household forees who wishes to give a dinner. 
The idea is a mistake. Dinner-giving has 
its penalties and involves work—but this is 
true of every kind of entertaining. For the 
money and work put into it, there is probably 
more enjoyment derived from dinner-giving 
than from any other form of entertainment. 

Of course there are dinners and dinners. 
To the family meal the chance or the in- 
timate guest may be asked with no apology 
for informality. When he is notified in ad- 
vance of the honor offered him, the occasion 
immediately takes on a stately character 
possessed by no other social function. 

I confidently await contradiction of this 
statement. I know I shall be told of dinners 
where there was no semblance of formality, 
and which were yet very jolly affairs. One 
such I recollect myself where the untrained 
maid, having piled plates in front of the 
master of the house on the mat laid for the 
meat-platter, only discovered her mistake 
when she brought in the roast. In order to 
remove the plates she set the platter on the 
floor. She also put the dessert on the table 
before she had taken off the vegetable and 
meat dishes. This repast was called a din- 
ner, but that was not its real name. It 
should have been termed a scramble. We 
had a very jolly time, too, but of the dignity 
which should pervade a dinner there was none. 

Does this reinforce the popular prejudice 
I am trying to dissipate? And does it, more- 
over, give the fancy that a dinner is a stupid 
affair? On the contrary, if rightly managed 
it is one of the most delightful of enter- 
tainments, and it may be just as much or as 
little trouble as a hostess chooses to make it. 
A few essentials there are. The prime one 
is a maid. In a home where the daily meals 
are served with as much grace when the 
family is alone as when guests are present, 
the maid soon acquires the habit of good 
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service and is not “nervous” when company 
comes. 

The hostess who is ambitious to give good 
dinners should lay out her plan of campaign 
carefully. In the first place, she should not 
attempt too much. Society at large is wisely 
coming around to approval of moderate din- 
ners. Heavy eating, like immoderate drink- 
ing, has gone out of fashion. No longer is 
it thought necessary to hospitality to over- 
feed one’s guests. Social salvation may be 
attained with only one entrée, or, indeed, 
with none at all, and more food than one can 
possibly eat and preserve one’s gastronomic 
self-respect is not to-day deemed essential. 

Display in other ways is also out of place. 
The hostess’s own sense of consistency should 
tell her that it is absurd for a woman who 
has to count her dollars—and sometimes her 
cents—rather carefully, to endeavor to com- 
pete with her richer neighbors on their own 
ground. If she goes to dine with persons 
of wealth to whom orchids on the table, 
forced vegetables, out-of-season fruit, and 
high-priced wines and game are a matter of 
course, she should accept such articles with 
no thought that when she invites her hosts 
to her own home it is necessary to make a 
return in kind. They are giving her of their 
best, to be sure, but it is a best to which they 
are accustomed. When they come to her 
she should give them of her own best—not 
of theirs. The hostess who will lay this 
principle to heart, and live up to it, will find 
that she not only simplifies living wonder- 
fully, but also assumes a dignified position 
which can have about it none of the ridicu- 
lous features inseparable from pretence. 

Following out this plan, the hostess is safe 
in arranging a dinner of six, or five, or even 
four courses. She may lead off with an 
oyster or clam cocktail, or with oysters or 
clams on the half-shell, or with grapefruit 
or a fruit macédoine frappé—which sounds 
so impressive and is so simple—or with a 
canapé of some sort, or an appetizer like 
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anchovies or caviare on toast. Or this course 
may be omitted if she please, and she may 
begin with the soup. Whether this be the 
first course or the second, it should not be too 
heavy. If fish or an entrée is to be served 
it will come next, or either may be left 
out, or a combination achieved, and a fish 
entrée served. That is, instead of a fish dish 
with an accompaniment of sauce and pota- 
toes, fish au gratin may be offered or timbales 
of fish or crab flakes in some delectable fash- 
ion, or lobster meat in a dainty form, or 
even scallops or oysters or clams, if shell- 
fish has not appeared in the first course. 

Next, the roast. What this shall be de 
pends upon the season of the year and the 
preference—or ability—of the hostess. Roast 
chicken or capon, spring lamb, a crown of 
lamb, filet of beef—any one of them will 
answer. I have known dinners where there 
was no game course, and squabs were boldly 
served in place of a more conventional piéce 
de résistance. With the meat course there 
are two vegetables; not more. A green salad 
comes next, and with it crackers and a fancy 
cheese. Then a sweet, which may be simple 
in character, and after that the coffee. 





This is a mere outline, and may be varied 
as one will, not only in the methods of 
preparation, but also in the items that con- 
stitute the bill of fare. The entrée, for ex- 
ample, may be, as I have said, of fish or of 
almost anything else. When fresh mush- 
rooms are in season they are often served 
as an entrée. So is asparagus, so is spinach, 
in a souffié, in timbales, or moulded. So is 
cauliflower, with a good sauce, or macaroni 
or spaghetti, prepared in some appetizing 
way. Spaghetti au gratin, with chutney, 
makes a delicious and inexpensive entrée. 
We are just* beginning to discern the possi- 
bilities of the vegetable entrée, so long known 
by the French and the Italians. As a result, 
the dishes of which I have spoken, as well as 
eggplant or cucumbers or peppers farcis, to 
say nothing of artichokes served in one of two 
or three pleasing modes, are becoming better 
known on the tables of those who make a study 
of unusual ways of preparing usual foods. 

Such entrées are, as a rule, less expensive 
and less difficult than the dishes of sweet- 
breads, game, and poultry that were once ac- 
cepted as almost the only possible entrées. 

Variety may be introduced with other 
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features. I have touched upon the ‘use of 
squabs instead of a stereotyped roast. Fried 
chicken or broiled chicken or other dishes of 
poultry may also be substituted for the roast. 
Bear in mind always that the only excuse an 
innovation needs is its excellence. No one 
will be found to criticise a departure from 
established lines of cookery if the novelty is 
good to the palate. I 
know a woman who 
once made a sensation 
by serving foie réti as 
an entrée. No one 
who ate and praised it 
that it was 
lamb’s liver, of which 
the first cost was only 
ten cents, and that it 
was the seasoning, the 
larding, and the sauce 
that made it delicious. 
The expense of the en- 
tire dish for a party of 
six did not exceed 
twenty-five cents, but 
the guests might have 
been served with sweet- 
breads and mushrooms 
at an outlay of a 
couple of dollars, and 
not enjoyed them as 
much as they did the 
cheap dish of which 
the hostess had learned 
the secret from an old 
Frenchwoman. 

I have mentioned a 
green salad. A heavy 
salad is out of keeping 
at a course dinner. 
There is place for it at 
the Sunday-night sup- 
per or the luncheon, 
but the green salad, in 
its varieties of lettuce, 
chicory, endive, esca- 
role, Romaine, etc., is 
a sine qua non, It may 
be varied by the ad- 
dition of sliced toma- 
to and minced celery, which make a pretty 
and not a heavy salad, and the presence in 
it of a suspicion of shredded green pepper 
or pimento is also acceptable. 

With the salad the cheese may be served— 
Roquefort, Camembert, Neufchiatel, créme 
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Gervais, Gorgonzola, Gruyére—choose your 
cheese as you will. Sometimes Philadelphia 
cream cheese is made into balls, rolled in 
grated Parmesan, and passed with the salad. 
Or hot cheese balls may be served. Bar-le- 
Due or other jam may go around with the 
salad course. I beg to repeat my remark about 
the innovation. If it is good its eccentricity 
will be welcomed. 
When a rather heavy 
entrée is served 
—like the foie réti of 
which I have spoken 
—vegetables may be 
passed with this — po- 
tatoes attractively 
prepared, and French 
pease, or string beans, 
or beet cups filled with 
pease, or some other 
vegetable. The formal 
roast may then be 
omitted, and the sal- 
ad served with fried 
chicken or squabs. In 
that case the cheese 
may be passed after 
the sweet, either with 
biscuits, or appear as 
“celery farci” —the 
“farci” being merely 
Roquefort cheese soft- 
ened with butter — or 
it may be served hot 
in that delicious com- 
pound, a cream-cheese 
golden buck. This, 
with coffee, forms the 
wind-up of the meal. 
Unless provided with 
an exceptionally well- 
trained waitress the 
hostess must herself 
superintend thespread- 
ing of the table. A 
white cloth with large 
napkins will be used, 
and for the minor 
decoration of the table 
she may employ her 
own judgment. The centrepiece and the 
doilies used may be of white, in embroidery, 
or lace trimmed. If possible the lighting 
should be done by candles. Flowers should 
be in the middle of the table, and they should 
not be of too heavy a perfume, lest they in- 
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terfere with the perceptions of the palate. 
Bouquets de corsage and boutonniéres and 
place-cards are a matter of choice. There 
is no breach of etiquette or elegance if they 
are omitted. At a small dinner of four or 
six the place-cards are not 
needed, and even at larger 
dinners they are more likely 
to be simple name-cards than 
the more elaborate souvenirs 
in vogue a few years ago. 
The hors - d’euvre — nuts, 
olives, radishes, sweetmeats, 
are placed on the table at 
the beginning of the meal, 
in attractive little dishes of 
silver, china, or glass. 

The knife, the soup-spoon, 
and the napkin with a piece 
of bread upon it, lie at the 
right of the individual serv- 
ice-plate at each place, the 
forks for fish or entrée, meat 
course, and salad at the left. 
The water-glass is near the 
point of the knife. 

When dinner has been an- 
nounced by the appearance 
of the maid in the door of 
the drawing-room the host 
leads the way to the dining- 
room with the woman guest 
he most wishes to honor. 
Ilis wife brings up the rear 
with the man to whom special attention is 
to be shown. The table is found ready for 
the first course when the dining-room is en- 
tered. If oysters or clams are to be served 
they are on the plates, the shells laid on 
pounded ice. When oyster or clam cock- 
tails are the first course the oysters are still 
served in the shell, but in the middle of each 
plate a green-pepper shell or a small glass 
cup will hold the cocktail mixture, unless it 
is preferred to serve the cocktails in glasses, 
or in cups of halved grapefruit skins, or of 
green peppers. When fruit in any form is 
the first course this should be on the plate 
from which it is to be eaten, when the guests 
come to table. 

The first course finished, the waitress re- 
moves the fruit-plate, leaving the service- 
plate. She then brings in the soup, a plate 
at a time, and sets it on the service-plate be- 
fore the guest. When she removes the soup- 
plate she still leaves the service-plate, and 





when she brings in the fish or entrée plate, 
or that for the roast if the earlier courses 
are omitted, the service-plate is taken away 
as the other plate is put before the guest. 
The plate that has been used for the en- 
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trée or the roast is exchanged, after this 
course is finished, for the salad-plate. There 
is always a plate in front of the guest un- 
til the time comes to clear the table for the 
sweet after the salad. Then everything in 
the way of small silver and the like is re- 
moved, with the exception of the water-glass. 
The hors-d’euvre are taken away, although 
the bonbons remain. The crumbs are brushed 
from the table into a plate with a napkin— 
not a seraper or a brush. The dessert is 
served, and the black coffee that completes 
the meal may either be served at table or 
follow the guests into the drawing-room. 
Such a dinner is not formidable if one 
maid is employed. Of course it helps much 
if some one will assist in the kitchen with 
such work as washing dishes, disposing of 
the platters as they come out, ete. When but 
one servant is kept it is also advisable to do 
a great deal of careful planning in advance, 
since the maid cannot be in the kitchen 
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supervising the last stages of a delicate this can be done, and after a brief experience 
sauce, and in the dining-room changing the hostess will be able to devise a bill of 
plates at the same moment. Only such vi- fare that can be handled by one maid as 








THE INDIVIDUAL PLACE, 


ands as will endure standing a little without easily as by two. The mistress of the house. 
injury should be selected in these circum- can enjoy her dinner unruffled, and the 
stances. With consideration and forethought guests will discover no shortcomings. 





BENEFICENCE 
BY SARAH D. HOBART 
WouLpst thou thine enemy from sin reclaim 
And set his feet upon the heavenward road? 


Send kindly thoughts to flush his cheek with shame 


And be to wayward impulses a goad. 
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away for winter is the strawberry. 

This many consider the most difficult 
of all to handle, since it is so acid as to spoil 
easily, and in canning it loses its color. 
There are many women who declare that it 
is better to use it only in jam. In Den- 
mark, however, strawberries are put up in 
a very simple and easy way, yet in appear- 
ance and taste they are equal to the beauti- 
ful imported German berries, and best of all, 
they will keep for years. 

Danish strawberry preserves.—Get firm, 
large berries and stem but do not wash them. 
Weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
every pound of fruit and arrange them in 
a deep porcelain kettle, sprinkling the sugar 
lightly between layers of the fruit. Cover 
and let this stand all night, or, if the 
weather is very hot and damp, prepare them 
early in the morning and let them stand 
six hours. Heat slowly to the boiling-point, 
skimming very thoroughly, and simmer fif- 
teen minutes. Take the kettle from the fire 
at exactly this moment and cover with a 
thin cloth and stand it away all night with- 
out moving. In the morning heat again, 
very slowly, and skim; let it simmer ten 
minutes and take from the fire. Strain off 
the juice from the berries without breaking 
them, and boil the juice to the thickness you 
wish; five minutes is the best time to stop, 
since after this it loses flavor; but if you 
wish a very stiff preserve you can boil it 
fifteen. Add the fruit when you take the 
kettle from the fire and put into hot glass 
jars with new rubbers and glass tops. The 
cans must be sterilized by being baked half an 
hour, and the rubbers should be put in very 
hot water for ten minutes. If these preserves 
are kept in a cool, dark place they will be as 
good after years as at first. 

All strawberry preserves lose color unless 
kept in the dark, so unless the closet has a 
darkened window it is safest to cover each 
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jar with heavy brown wrapping-paper, or 
bury them all in a box of sand. 

Currant Bar-le-Duc—Get the largest- 
size currants, red or white, and stem them 
without breaking. To each pound allow 
three pounds of sugar. Take some ordinary 
currants and bruise them while warm until 
you have a pint of juice. Put half a cup of 
this into a porcelain preserving-kettle and add 
three pounds of sugar. Bring slowly to a 
boil and skim very carefully. After boiling 
five minutes drop in carefully one pound of 
the large currants and simmer four minutes. 
Take them out without breaking them, and 
boil the syrup down five minutes, or longer 
if it is not very thick; as the currants are 
sometimes less juicy than at others, a few 
minutes more will be needed at one time 
than another. When thick, skim well and 
strain throuzh a hot cloth over the fruit. 
Put it into little jelly-glasses and when cold 
cover with hot paraffine, and paste paper over 
all. Keep this preserve, like the strawberries, 
in the dark. 

Make only a small quantity of this pre- 
serve at a time, to avoid crushing the fruit; 
it is better to use the rule as it is given than 
to double it. Gooseberry Bar-le-Duc is 
made exactly in the same way as currant. 

Jellied cherries —These are very unusual 
and delicious; they are really a sort of Bar- 
le-Duc also. Get some fine large sweet 
cherries, either ox-hearts or California 
cherries, or the ordinary ones when dead 
ripe and sweet. Remove the pits without 
breaking them more than necessary, and ar- 
range them in layers in a porcelain kettle 
with sugar in the proportion of three pounds 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. Let this 
stand all night if the weather is cool, or else . 
six hours, and then slowly bring to a boil 
and skim well. Cook ten minutes and take 
out the fruit; boil the juice down from ten 
to fifteen minutes and strain through a hot 
cloth over the fruit. Put into jelly-glasses, 
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and when cold cover with paraffine; keep in 
a dark place. Do not double this rule, or 
you will crush the fruit. 

Danish cherry preserves—Follow exactly 
the rule for strawberries, but if the cherries 
are very sweet use only half a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit; this will do for 
black or white ox-hearts, or California fruit, 
but for ordinary cherries the larger amount 
must be used. 

Danish red-raspberry preserves.—Use the 
rule for strawberries, but with half a pound 
of sugar to three-quarters of a pound of 
fruit. 

Rhubarb and fig preserves—Cut rhubarb 
into inch lengths and measure three pounds. 
Take half a pound of ordinary dried figs and 
cut into quarters, and half a pound of candied 
orange peel, with two and a half pounds of 
sugar, the juice of a large lemon and its 
grated yellowrind. Put this into a large kettle 
in layers with the sugar, and let it stand, 
covered, all night. In the morning boil it 
down slowly till, it is thick; about an hour 
will do. This is delicious for sandwiches for 
afternoon tea. 

English rhubarb jam.—Take eight pounds 
of rhubarb cut fine, five pounds of sugar, and 
three pounds of blanched almonds, chopped. 
Mix well and cook till as thick as orange 
marmalade. This is a rich, dark jam and 
will keep indefinitely. 

Rhubarb and orange preserve.—Peel six 
oranges, scrape off all the white part, and 
slice, taking out the seeds and cutting out 
the core as you do so. Scrape off the yellow 
part of the rind and add this, after chopping 
it fine. Mix with a pound of cut-up rhu- 
barb and a pound and a quarter of sugar, or, 
if the oranges are sour, a pound and a half. 
Simmer till thick. 

Spiced cherries ——Boil a pint and a half 
of cider vinegar with an ounce of stick 
cinnamon and an ounce of cloves, each tied 
in a bag. Then add four and a half pounds 
of sugar and boil ten minutes more, skim- 
ming well. Put in seven pounds of stoned 
cherries and cook gently for half an hour; 
lift out the fruit with a skimmer and boil 
the syrup down till thick. Put the cherries 
into jars and keep hot till you add the syrup; 
then close and seal. These are very nice 
with cold meats. 

Spiced currants.—Measure stemmed cur- 
rants by the quart; to each quart of fruit 
take three pounds of sugar, a pint of vine- 
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gar, a tablespoonful of ground cloves, a ta- 
blespoonful of cinnamon, and a tablespon- 
ful of allspice. Disolve the sugar in the 
vinegar by heating and stirring; then put 
in the fruit and spices and boil two hours 
and a half. 

Currant conserve-—Take five pounds of 
stemmed currants, the pulp of six oranges, 
and two pounds of washed and _ stoned 
raisins; mix well with three pounds of sugar, 
or four if the oranges are sour, and simmer 
till thick. Some housewives add to the cur- 
rant conserve recipe a pound of sour cherries, 
pitted. They are usually considered a wel- 
come addition to the flavor, although a 
novelty. . 

Currant jelly that never fails—Take cur- 
rants which are barely ripe, and be sure they 
are not picked after a rain, as that thins the 
juice. Do not stem them, but look them over 
well, and crush them in a deep crock with a 
wooden potato-masher; it is better not to 
heat them, as that darkens the jelly. Put 
the fruit and juice into a flour-sack, or into a 
flannel bag, and hang it up to drain all 
night. In the morning do not squeeze it, 
but merely measure, and allow a pint of 
sugar to each pint of juice, and half a pint 
of sugar over. Put the sugar into the oven 
to get very hot, stirring it often so it will 
not brown, and boil the jelly twenty min- 
utes, skimming it well. At the end of that 
time put in the sugar and stir till it dis- 
solves, and skim. Let it boil up well, only 
once, and it is done. Draw the kettle to a 
cold part of the stove and pour the jelly 
into glasses through a little bag, to make 
it very clear. Let the glasses stand in the 
sunshine for two days and cover with paraf- 
fine. If the currants are very sweet the jelly 
may be ready to cover in one day. If cur- 
rants are very gritty and dirty they must, of 
course, be washed, but this is always in- 
jurious to the jelly, as it thins it. All or- 
dinary fruit is sufficiently cleansed by the 
skimming and straining of the boiled juice, 
and needs no washing. 

Red-raspberry and currant jelly.—Take 
equal parts of raspberries and red currants 
and follow the rule for currant jelly. 

Blackberry jelly—Take fruit which is just 
ripe, pick it over but do not wash it, and 
stand it in a thick agate-ware kettle in a 
pan of boiling water till the berries are soft, 
keeping it well covered so that the berries 
will steam. Mash the fruit, and hang it up 
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in a bag overnight. Measure the juice in 
the morning, and to each pint take three- 
quarters of a pint of sugar. Boil the juice 
twenty minutes while the sugar heats in the 
oven; dissolve the sugar in it, and when 
clear boil up the juice and sugar only once. 
Pour into glasses and when firm cover with 
paraffine. 

Spiced blackberry jelly—Heat the berries 
and drain overnight as before. In the morn- 
ing measure the juice and sugar, taking 
pound for pound. Heat the sugar; boil the 
juice twenty minutes with half an ounce of 
cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and half a tablespoonful of cloves, all tied in 
bags; it is better to use the whole spices than 
those which are ground. After the time is 
up, take out the bags, add the hot sugar, let 
it dissolve as usual, and then. boil up well 
once and strain through a bag into glasses. 
A salt-bag makes a good jelly-strainer, as it 
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ean be turned over at the top of each glass 
as it is filled. 
SYRUPS FOR LEMONADE 

Cherry syrup—Stone very ripe cherries 
and take half the stones and pound them in 
a thick bag or mortar till all are crushed; 
mix these with the fruit, and squeeze well in 
a bag till all the juice is extracted. To every 
quart, add two cups of sugar and boil ten 
minutes, skimming well. Cool, bottle, seal. 

Strawberry syrup.—Crush some ripe straw- 
berries and strain the juice till clear. Boil 
a pound of sugar with a cup of water till it 
spins a thread, but do not stir it. Put into 
this two cups of the strawberry juice and sim- 
mer, covered, for fifteen minutes. Seal hot. 

Raspberry juice——Boil two cups of sugar 
with two cups of water for fifteen minutes; 
then add two cups of clear raspberry juice 
from squeezed berries and simmer twenty- 
five minutes, covered. Seal while hot. 








Che Envious 


By DQouisa Fletcher Carkingtan 


A PAPER-WEIGHT Once weary grew 


Of staying in one place: 


He said, ‘‘What fun the Pencil has! 


He’s always in a race, 











Paper-weight 


He runs and skips and curves about 
In such a jolly way 
While I must be content to sit 


And never romp or play.” 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


HE salaries paid to professors of American universities have lately been 
3 widely discussed by a sympathetic press. -Figures have been given, 

showing that it costs the professor’s family so much to live; the pro- 
fessor’s salary is much less; the result is, therefore, a deficit which the pro- 
fessor is obliged to make up from private resources. On this warrant proceeds 
a general complaint that the university com- 
mits a grave injustice in paying its professors 
less than it costs to live. 

That the professor should be well and gen- 
erously paid every one will admit as a prin- 
ciple of the economics of education. But the system of household ac- 
counting upon which the current charge against the university is based 
betrays a grave error, which is of even greater importance to the American 
public than the matter of adjusting the professor’s salary. It is this—the 
error of calculating the cost of living after the money is spent. The deficit so 
resulting, in the instance of the fortunate university professor, may be made 
good by the application of private resources or by a reform compelling the 
university to increase the salary paid him. For the average Ameri- 
can, however, this method of doing household business, which is, alas! only 
too characteristic of our domestic economy, becomes a fruitful source of 
bankruptcy, crime, divorcee. Bankruptcy must in every instance result from 
a manner of living which proceeds on the principle of getting what one 
wants and paying afterwards for what one can. In the moral con- 
fusion which accompanies the money disorders thus coming to the family, 
husband and wife become estranged after their affection is embittered, their 
mutual love and trust wrecked. The man accuses the wife of spending too 
much money; she taunts him with making too little, and finally they seek in 
divoree liberty from a union which is for them a galling and unprofitable 
partnership in a business doomed to failure. Yet this whole evil, great as 
it is, affecting, as it actually does, the happiness and success of countless 
American families, admits of simple cure. 

Live within your means. 

Count your money before you spend it. There are the remedies. 

Because one is a university professor, does not, as one is apt to feel, entitle 
one to a particular order of living; it is the sort of living he can pay for 
which of necessity must be his; and certainly in our democratic society which 
imposes no obligations of caste, which fixes nothing for us, there is no room 
for fault-finding, no room for self-pity, if in the work which a man has 
elected to do the money returns fix limitations upon his manner of 
living. The hardship a wife suffers is no reason why her husband’s salary should 
be increased. It is solely the quality of his work which decides that matter. 
If a woman is willing to marry a man on a salary of $800 a year, it is her priv- 
ilege to do so, but let her do this intelligently in sight of the fact that the in- 
crease of a man’s responsibilities in life produces no necessary corresponding 
increase of his ability and salary. And one fact she should realize: 

If business law is inflexible in its bearing upon the social possibilities of 
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the man of small means, it can also be counted upon to surely reward the 
self-denying labors of the wife. 

“Every saving in expense equals an increase in salary,” is the principle 
laid down by the eminent French economist, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. If the 
university will not add to the professor’s salary, his wife can and must. That 
is within her power and should be her mission. 





- 


HEY had been through college together, three of them. Even all through 
college days they were wise in domestic affairs. Especially were they full 
of lore concerning the proper upbringing of a child. Models of beauty, of 
strength, and of goodness would be the dear little children that one day should 
call them by the sacred name of mother. 
Three years after they had left school, two of 














them, still unmarried, went to visit the other 
The eee that one, who was married, and the happy mother of a 
cally Counts child—a real, a living child nearly two years 

old. 


It was with something awe-stricken in their faces, something noble and 
stirring in their souls, that they drew near to their friend, to her child, who 
was, spiritually, to a certain extent, their child also; for had not their counsel, 
their convictions, gone to shape the character that it must have? 

When ten days had elapsed of the two weeks’ visit they were to make, they 
could contain themselves no longer. They must speak; they did—the two 
visitors between themselves. 

The child was ugly! It was ill-natured! It was spoiled! They resolved 
to say nothing to the mother, their traitor college chum; they would heap no 
reproaches upon her; they would only depart. But their “ Over-soul” spoke 
in spite of them. It spoke in their faces, in their repressed manner, in their 
air of melancholy and discontent. Finally the poor mother biurted out in the 
face of their disapproval and despair, “Oh, girls, please don’t take it so 
hard! This isn’t the child I was going to have; but it’s the one I’ve got.” 

There in the cruel light of day is disclosed a child on which everything in 
the world depends, and how much are we doing for him—the child we’ve got? 
The child we were going to have, the child we ought to have, the child we 
would like to have—these unreal children of imagination, ambition, desire— 
have become a modern fetish. For their preservation and development we 
pursue many sciences, we keep in motion many movements which cause us to 
study, write, preach, and run about the world. 

But the child we’ve got—what of him? Are we keeping close to him? Do 
we know his mind? Is his heart beating in our heart? Or by any fearful 
chance have we left him alone? 

She was an old-fashioned mother listening to the outpouring of the heart 
of a “new mother,” troubled and worried about the many things embraced in 
the child problem of the day. She said: “ Do not let much learning make you 
mad. There is just one thing fixed and indispensable in bringing up a child. 
Make him feel that he is loved.” 

Is not that a consoling thought to the mother disappointed in the child she 
was going to have? There still remains to her hope, the happiness, the fruit- 
ful labor, of loving the child she has. 
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COMPANIONSHIP 
Moturr. “ You mustn’t play with 
that little boy.” 
Tommy. “ Well, can I fight with 
him?” 





THE ONLY LIMIT 
Tue Fatuer (to boy back from col- 
lege). “ Well, son, how much money do 
you owe?” 
Tue Son. “ Well, er, dad, how much 
have you got?” 





HE (to himself). “So THIS IS THE END OF ALL MY 
HOPES.” 
SHE (to herself). “ Now aT LAST THINGS ARE BE- 
GINNING TO LOOK INTERESTING.” 


“Do you KNOW WHY THE CHICKIES CAME OUT 
OF THE EGGS, BoRBIE?” 

“T GUESS THEY KNEW THEY’D GET BOILED IF 
THEY STAYED IN.” 


CORRECT 
THe New Warrress. “Shall I say ‘ Dinner is 
MR. FIREFLY. “ AnA! HERE’s WHERE I Get served’ or ‘ Dinner is ready,’ ma’m?” 
EVEN WITH THAT HATED RIVAL. I'LL JUST Mistress. “If that cook doesn’t do any bet- 
TOUCH OFF THIS FUSE.” ter, just say ‘ Dinner is spoiled.’” 
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ENVIOUS CHORUS. “ PLEASE LET ME HOLD IT A Bit, Mary ELLEN?” 


GAVE HIM A CHILL 


“Has your husband recovered from the fever, 
entirely?” 
“Yes; the doctor’s bill cured him.” 
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COUNTRY COUSIN. “ Hey, WILLIE, THAT’S 
NOT THE WAY TO FISH! Drop YOUR BAIT INTO 


THE WATER!” 


CITY COUSIN. “ Wuat! AND GET MY NICE 
NEW FISH-HOOK ALL RUSTY? I GUESS NoT!” 


A POSER 
Knicker. “ Phonetic spelling would eliminate 
the silent letters.” 
Mrs. Knicker. “ Would that affect those you 
forget to mail?” 











“T’Mm SORRY, MADAM, BUT YOUR HUSBAND NO 
LONGER HAS AN ACCOUNT HERE.” 

“THE BRUTE! I THOUGHT HE WROTE THAT 
CHECK VERY CHEERFULLY THIS MORNING.” 


WHERE THE BLAME LAY 
Maaistrate. “ Weren’t you speeding?” 


Cuaurreur. “ No, but the houses were going 
by me too fast.” 
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OUISE MORGAN SILL’S volume of poems, 
|" In Sun or Shade, has been very favorably 
received. One of the poems, “ The Butter- 
fly,” had the distinction of being read by Pro- 
fessor Buck, associate professor of English at 
Vassar ‘College, to her class as an unusually fine 
illustration ofthe translation of music into 
verbal description, the vices having been Mrs. 
Sill’s interpretation of Gri “ Papillon.” 

The July number of HARPER’ 8 MAGAZINE is rich 
in variety of interest. Frederick Trevor Hill’s 
article, “ Decisive Battles of the Law,” is an 
absorbing narrative, throwing new light on the 
dramatic trial of John Brown. Charles Welling- 
ton Furlong, the American artist, describes some 
exciting “Days and Nights with a Caravan” 
in the Desert of Sahara; and Mr. Howells writes 
of old Chester in England, its quaintness and 
antique historic landmarks. Bishop Talbot again 
tells some interesting and humorous stories of 
his early experiences in the West, among towns 
composed largely of saloons and gambling- places, 
where the advent of a bishop was a + ge 
innovation. Dr. Henry McCook, president 
the American Entomological Society, describes 
the customs of the curious “Carpenter Ants.” 
Besides other articles and a wealth of illustra- 
tion, there are eight short stories, much varied 
in character, by well-known writers, the usual 
departments of essays—Mr. Howells in the Easy 
Chair, and Mr. Alden in the Study—and the 
always diverting Drawer. 

The Flower of France, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, is a fresh rendering of the ever-won- 
derful story of Joan of Are. The author has 
followed history in the main, but here and there 
are delightful imaginative touches which add 
immeasurably to the interest and romance of 
the tale. n his own inimitable style, Mr. 
McCarthy has fashioned a splendidly dramatic 
novel out of one of the most noble and appeal- 
ing episodes in all history. 

In Fenwick’s Career, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has written a story of even greater charm, pas- 
sion, and power than either Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter or The Marriage of William Ashe. Mrs. 
Ward’s new novel differs from her work of late 
years in that the central figure is a man, a 
young Westmoreland artist, who leaves his wife 
and child to come to London to make his way 
to fame. Obeying the impulse of a sensitive 
nature, he allows his new friends to believe him 
a bachelor, and from this unconscious deception 
develops a drama of great power and intensity, 
in which Fenwick’s wife and the cultured and 
beautiful daughter of the artist’s wealthy patron, 
Lord Lindon, play leading parts. The situation 
is a delicate and thoroughly human one, which 
Mrs. Ward has handled not only with her cus- 


tomary skill, but in a broader, more informal 
manner than ever before. In choosing as her 
hero an artist, a genius in the rough, she has 
taken up a distinctive and sympathetic theme, 
and the artist’s career is traced against the 
brilliant background of London society with the 
most thorough and compassionate understand- 
ing of his sullen, yet sensitive, nature, with its 
alternatin manifestations of uncouthness and 
genius. e story appeals to a wide audience. 

Since the days of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
no cleverer piece of imaginative fiction has ap- 
peared than The Doomsman, by van Tassel Sut- 
phen, author of the Cardinal’s Rose and other 
tales. The scene of the story is laid in the 
United States in 2015 a.p., when the present 
civilization is represented as being entirely de- 
stroyed. A new and primitive order of life has 
arisen. New York, or Doom, alone remains, and 
the Doomsmen are constantly at war with the 
rest of the world. The story relates how Con- 
stans, a young man, raises a force, defeats the 
Doomsmen, and rescues Esmay, the girl he loves. 
The novel atmosphere, many thrilling incidents, 
and charming romance make up an unusual 
novel; while, if the reader cares to look further, 
he will find an underlying idea which conveys a 
message much needed in these days of unrest. 

In Bess of the Woods, Warwick Deeping, who 
will be pleasantly remembered as the author of 
Uther and Igraine and The Slanderers, has writ- 
ten a romance of rare charm, full of picturesque 
incident, and colored by sympathetic description 
of English forest scenes. Richard Jaffray, the 
hero, falls in love with Bess of the Woods, a 
beautiful girl kept prisoner by a band of smug- 
glers. The leader of the desperadoes tries to 
force her to marry him against her will, and 
Jaffray, in his attempt to rescue her, is led into 
an exciting struggle. At last, after many thrill- 
ing adventures, the lovers escape over the seas 
and are united. The romance is characterized 
by a delicate and poetic appreciation of nature 
and by love scenes of idyllic beauty. 

Rex Beach’s The Spoilers has in a short time 
attained an enviable pularity, and bids fair to 
follow The Masquera y brilliant career. While 
the unconventional atmosphere and dramatic in- 
terest of the tale would seem to appeal especially 
to men, it is a notable fact that a large percen- 
tage of the most enthusiastic readers are women. 
Mr. Beach has well presented two very different 
types of women-——Helen Chester, high-spirited 
and pure, and Cherry Malotte, a girl of the 
demi-monde, beautiful, daring, eruel in her 


jealousy, yet capable of the highest sacrifice for 
the man she loves. The contrast between these 
two women makes doubly effective a narrative 
of thrilling interest. 
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Hot Weather 
Comfort 


You can feel “fit as a lord”—8 to 10 degrees 
cooler, and enjoy any kind of weather on the fol- 
lowing breakfast, luncheon, or supper, suggested by 
a famous food expert: 


Some Fruit, preferably cooked, 
Saucer of Grape-Nuts, with good rich cream, 
Soft-boiled Eggs, 

Some hard, crisp Toast, 





Cup of Postum, made according to directions and 
served with a little sugar and good cream. 


That’s enough to run you until noon. 


Grape-Nuts food is made of selected parts of 


the grains that rebuild the brain and nerve centres. — 


“There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape=-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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very fascinating and estimable creature. 

No doubt that is so, but the ant should 
keep to its own domain; when it begins to in- 
vade ours, scientific interest fails to reconcile 
us to its presence. A correspondent writes: 
“ We are greatly plagued with large, black ants. 
The matter has grown serious, as they reappear 
year after year with the first of the warm 
weather. All remedies have failed. Do try to 
help us.” To this pathetic appeal the answer is 
that there is an infallible remedy, and it needs 
to be used with the greatest precaution, as it 
is one of our most deadly poisons. Get at a 
druggist’s a four-per-cent. solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Also procure a long-handled, coarse 
paint-brush. Paint all along the edge of mop- 
boards and wherever the ants seem to make their 
paths. Pantry shelves may also be painted 
about the edges, but in that case the shelves 
must be afterwards covered with paper, so that 
there shall be no risk of food coming in con- 
tact with the poison. This preparation has no 
odor and leaves no visible deposit, but the ants 
must see or smell what we do not, as they hasti- 
ly depart. It may be necessary to repaint with 
the sublimate in about two or three months’ 
time. 

The fad of the hour seems to be for peacocks’ 
feathers in hats. It is a curious faney, as the 
feathers are stiff and do not lend themselves 
very well to the outline of the hat; but it is the. 
fashion, and that is enough. It is also the cor- 
rect thing to dye them any color you choose. 
No tint seems too vivid, no shade too extreme. 
The feathers are very easily dyed at home, using 
any of the prepared dyes. It may be necessary 
to dye the’ feathers a second or even a third time 
if, for instance, you want them black or any 
very dark shade. 

This is the time of year when many fires are 
caused by the blowing of a lace or muslin cur- 
tain into the flame of a lamp, candle, or gas- 
jet. The fire may be discovered before it has 
become serious, but the fright is not .pleasant, 
and the resultant damage is annoying. One of 
our leading chemists, who quite recently died, 
gave instructions in his lectures for a simple 
method of fire-proofing wash materials. Here is 
the formula: “Purchase in any drug-store a 
pound of phosphate of ammonia. Dissolve it 
in water. making a strong solution, and then 
keep in the laundry for constant use. Let the 
laundress, when she is preparing to starch the 
clothes, pour a little of the solution in the bowl 
holding the starch, and the muslin, lace, or linen 
will come out of the wash comparatively fire- 
proof.” This preparation will not in any way 


N ATURALISTS tell us that the ant is a 


injure the materials to 
This is certainly a case of the wisdom of an 


which it is applied. 


“ounce of prevention.” 

Any one lucky enough to own an old silver or 
pewter porringer has the prettiest possible dish 
for tartare sauce or mayonnaise. Small por- 
ringers are also used for salted nuts, chow-chow, 
or chutney, but not for jelly, which is more 
attractive in cut glass. 

A certain small boy objected greatly to the 
conspicuous patches on his knickerbockers. His 
tactful mother made the patches larger and more 
shapely, machine-stitched them down on the out- 
side and called them bicycle seats, and her little 
son was more than reconciled. 

As an English advertisement puts it, “the 
luckiest hunting-ground for smart ladies seeking 
sartorial treasures” is surely the city shopping 
district in July and August. Many real bar- 
gains may then be found, especially in ready- 
made wearing apparel, and it is often worth 
the time to go back to the city for a day or two 
of looking about in the best shops. 

By August the summer wardrobe is apt to 
need freshening up, but there is no time ‘for 
making or repairing, even if materials and 
dressmakers were at hand. By taking a day 
off one will have the benefit of a little change 
of scene, and on the old hunting-grounds one 
may, perhaps, among the “sartorial treasures,” 
come upon the prett? evening gown or the smart 
morning walking suit so sadly needed to finish 
up the season. Often, too, there are dress ma- 
terials and trimmings that it will pay to get 
and put away for future use. 

Odd lengths of table-linen and half-dozens, or 
even whole dozens, of napkins, “ slightly soiled,” 
may sometimes be found at about half the usual 
selling price. An offering of table-linen seldom 
comes amiss to any housekeeper, and there are 
always birthdays among one’s friends. Christ- 
mas, too, will be here long before the prepara- 
tions are wholly made, and she is a wise girl 
who thinks of it in midsummer as she goes 
about the quiet, cool, and almost deserted shops, 
where still so many lovely articles remain from 
the dazzling display of spring and early summer. 

A table-cloth and napkins of the quality known 
as heirloom damask make a most acceptable 
wedding - gift, though this particular damask 
will not probably be found on the bargain- 
counter. 

White silk, fine lace, crépe shawls, ete., will 
keep from turning yellow if bits of white wax 
are sprinkled freely among the folds when they 
are put away. 

Vegetable salad is one of the most substantial 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Reduced Price Sale 
Summer Costumes 


ONE- FIFTH REDUCTION FROM OUR CATALOGUE PRICES 


$6.00 Suits now $4.80 4.00 Skirts now $3.20 
$12.00 Suits now 9.60 7.00 Skirts now $8.00 





$18.00 Suits now $14.40 $10.00 Skirts now $8.00 
$25.00 Suits now $20.00 $12.00 Skirts now $9.60 


Prices also reduced on Shirt-Waist Suits, Wash Suits, Traveling Dusters and 
Rain Coats, Jackets, Drop Skirts, etc. 


We Make These Garments to Order Only. 

This sale is for the purpose of closing out our stock of Mohairs, Serges, 
Taffetas, Panamas, Grey Worsteds, Cravenettes and all other light-weight Summer 
fabrics. We will make to your order_any garment illustrated in our Summer 
Catalogue of Suits and Skirts, from any of our materials, at a reduction of 
one-fifth from our regular prices. 

We GUARANTEE to fit you or refund your money. 


WE SEND FREE York. art of the United States our new Summer Book of New 


ashions, showing the latest styles and containing our 
weir hhted measurement chart; also a large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


Special Values in Summer Shirt-Waists 


We are now showing our new Summer styles in ready-made Shirt-Waists, and are offer- 
ing a line of the prettiest and most fashionable waists at much below regular prices. 
, Sizes, 32 to 44 bust measure. Be sure to state size desired. 





No 17 pe waist of ay Irish ks sine aaa 
~ inenette is a distinctive A pretty wate in soft- e front of this hand- 
“Tommy Atkins” model. The closing is No. 179 finithed White cas is No. 183 some White Batiste Waist 
made at the center of the front through a shown here, and Swiss embroidery and is decorated with lace in hemstitch finish, 
box-plait. The back is plain, devoid of German Val lace provide the decorative suggestive of a Bolero, and an insert of 
seams, in imitation of men’s attire. Are- device in union with Tom Thumb tucks. embroidery adds to the effect. Wide tucks 
movable turn-over collar, with rounded (Justers of tucks ornament the back,where | ornament the back, where the closing is 
corners, is a smart acquisition, and regu- theclosing is made. Thecollarandelbow concealed. The collar and graceful elbow 
lation shirt sleeves with stiff cuffs are cuffs are tucked and trimmed with lace,as _ sleeves are tucked and edged with lace. 
employed Regular value, 2-45 Special jjjustrated. Regular value. $1.75. Special Regular value, $2.25. Special price, 
$1.00. Read Postage Notebelow. price, $1.25. Read Postage Note below. $1.50. Read Postage Note below. 
We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, iNustrated In our new Summer Shirt-Waist Supplement—sent free. 


on one waist is 15 cents ; on two waists to one address, 20 cents; on three or four waists to 
Postage or Expressage one address, 25 cents. If five or more waists are ordered at one time, to be sent to one 
address. vou need not send anv monev for postage or expressage, as we will pay these charges. In ordering less than five waists, 
however, be sure to enclose with vour order an amount sufficient to pav for the waists desired and the necessary postage. Do not 


send stamps. Remit by post-office money order, express monev order. bank draft, or registered letter. If you are not satisfied, 
you may return the waists and we will refund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 18 Years 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 


(Continued from page 18) 

and satisfactory supper salads. It may contain 
from two to ten vegetables. It may be served 
with or without lettuce, and dressed with French 
dressing or rich mayonnaise. The ingredients 
may be mixed together, made all one color by 
a liberal allowance of beets, or may be served 
on a flat dish, arranged, each vegetable sepa- 
rately, in long rows of contrasting color, each 
vegetable just being chopped fine and thorough- 
ly mixed with mayonnaise. For instance, a row 
of beets and one of pease may be separated by 
a stripe of potato. Another white stripe 
should be placed between the chopped string- 
beans and carrots. Chopped parsley or slices of 
radish may give variety to stripes of the same 
general color. 

Full heads of common pink clover make a 
charming garnish for any light-colored salad 
served on lettuce, like asparagus, bleached or 
fresh, cucumber, apple, or celery salad. The 
small heads of white clover with a few fresh 
leaves are charming with salmon or vegetable 
salad. 

Late in the season the ever-useful nasturtium 
becomes a favorite garnish, and is particularly 
attractive with egg salad or with cabbage salad, 
served in a small and perfect cabbage with the 
heart removed. 

Parsley, apples, and milk are all said to be 
efficacious in preventing the odor of onions from 
affecting the breath. For many people, whose 
digestion is unimpaired, a mouth-wash of lister- 
ine will be found a sufficient remedy. 

A ten minutes’ rest twice or three times a day, 
if taken properly, will give better results than 
the long nap just after lunch. 

When the first busy hours of the morning are 
passed, and there is an instant’s lull before the 
machinery starts up afresh for the next goal 
in the day’s work, catch yourself at just that 
moment. Go into your room and lie down flat 
on the floor or on a couch, with no pillow or 
only a tiny one. Let the arms lie flat at the 
sides and relax all muscles as far as possible. 
It is idle to suggest, either to busy house- 
mothers or to active daughters, that for these ten 
minutes they must think of nothing, for the 
brain seems to increase its activity at such 
times. The direction of thought, however, may 
usually be changed by the will. If you must 
think, try to think of something pleasant. Let 
the worries and engagements go for just ten 
minutes. Plan a new gown or the next outing. 
Repeat a few lines of some favorite poem, or 
even decide what you would do or have next 
if you could choose freely. Many a useful sug- 
gestion has come from just such juvenile diver- 
810n. 

Perhaps this first ten minutes will not rest 
you greatly, but try it again after lunch, and 
this time, if possible, with corsets and shoes 
off and all bands loosened. Late in the after- 
noon take a third rest. In all, there will be 
only a half-hour borrowed from the day, but 
after a few days’ experiment it is usually found 
that the amount of work during the day has 
increased, and that it has been accomplished 
with less fatigue than usual. 

The only difficulty about following this system 


is at the very beginning, in the wrench that is 
felt by the conscientious or nervous woman ‘or 
girl when she first detaches herself violently 
from work or play and “lies down in the fore- 
noon.” There are many excellent persons, no 
doubt, to whom such a proceeding would savor 
of great indolence. It must be recognized that 
the human body is a machine, which will not 
run of itself. No two are exactly alike, and it 
is a good plan to follow the best-known methods 
for keeping one’s particular machine in good 
order, so that it may work for the longest time 
at its full capacity. 

A certain kindly-natured matron took with 
the family to the country, one year, a delicate 
young sewing-woman whom she had employed 
during the winter. The first idea was simply to 
give the girl a short vacation for the much- 
needed rest and change. After a few days, the 
young woman, already refreshed by the bracing 
air and freedom from care, asked for some 
work, and it grew to be a custom for her to 
spend the hours between breakfast and lunch 
in mending and sometimes making clothes, re- 
og table-linen, or helping with any house- 
old sewing that was done. 

The visit was indefinitely prolonged, and it 
was finally arranged that, in view of her great 
improvement in health, the young woman should 
stay on until the family went back to town, 
giving her morning’s work in return for her 
board. 

Several families the next year followed the 
example set by the kindly lady, and brought with 
them on the same terms one or more of the 
sewing-women they usually employed. Of course 
a seamstress cannot always afford to give up'a 
large part of the summer for mere board and 
shelter, and in some instances it was made poe- 
sible for the sewing-woman to keep her room 
in one house and go out by the day or half-day 
to work for other people. 

This seems to be one of the many arrange- 
ments for mutual benefit which the summer 
affords, and one that should be more generally 
adopted. Many a tired worker at other employ- 
ments than sewing would gladly give her morn- 
ings for various sorts of service required in a 
family in return for her living and free after- 
noons, at least for a part of the summer. Of 
course the matter of meals is sometimes a prob- 
lem, sometimes not, but it is usually possible 
for the visitor to be served in her room without 
much extra trouble. So many problems in do- 
mestie life are solved easily when people have the 
tact that comes from good feeling. An unlooked- 
for concession from one side will so often inspire 
one, equally unexpected, from the other. 

One or two large pieces of white cotton should 
be kept with the ironing-board, holders, ete., for 
use in ironing starched articles or those too wet 
for ironing. 

Corset-covers gathered at the waist-line should 
have a separate fitted yoke below the narrow 
belt. If, however, the fulness at the waist-line 
is laid in quarter or half inch tucks three inches 
in length, the fit will be as smooth as it is with 
the yoke. To wear under thin lingerie waists 
the corset covers this year are quite elaborately 
trimmed. 
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A SILVER PLATED 
MEASURING SPOON 


FOR PANTRY AND MEDICINE CLOSET 


FREE 


TO USERS OF 


| * 
AAtrmours 
EA RACE oF Beer 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 





DON ' T: 82ND -U8 ANY MONSY 


Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 

The Spoon offer expires August rst, 1906. 

Each buyer of Armour’s Extract of Beef may secure one of our 
Spoons free by asking their dealer for one. If he cannot supply it, 
send us the metal cap on the jar and one will be sent postpaid to any 


address in the U. S. 
WHAT THE MEASURING SPOON IS FOR 


This Spoon is intended for the pantry or medicine closet. It may 
be hung on a nail in a convenient place, and is always handy. It 
accurately measures fluids, solids, and powders, and insures against 
using too large quantities. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


is too large to permit an earlier repl 
stamped envelope in their letters. Al 


lo 
Me.issa.—lIn speaking of your husband to any 
but intimate friends “Mr. Smith” and “my 
husband ” are the preferable titles to use. 
In ——s to your intimate friends, 
would naturally and rightly say “ John.” 
In returning the calls of his friends for the 
first time, it would be better to go with him 
in the evening or late afternoon. Afterwards, 
you can leave his card when you call. Etiquette 
varies as to the number of cards to be left; but 
in calling on a family, where there is no guest 
in the house for whom you wish to leave a card, 
one card of your husband’s and one of your own 
is entirely good form. Many young married 
people have a card, “ Mr. and Mrs. John Smith,” 
to use in calling during the first year of married 
life, and for card invitations at any time. 
GraNnoer.—For a stag dinner the hostess should 
receive the guests in the parlor when they ar- 
rive, but she does not go out to table with them. 
The host takes them out, and you remain in the 
parlor until they are all at the table, and then 
slip away, and are not seen after that at all. 
Raw oysters, soup, fish, meat, game or salad, 
and. dessert are the necessary five courses of any 
first-class dinner, but the markets and your 
purse must determine what shall be used for 
each course. A clear soup, a good baked or boiled 
fish with sauce, filet of beef with potatoes, pease 
or asparagus, birds, tomato, lettuce, and cu- 
cumber salad, and ice-cream make a good bill of 
fare, with coffee and cigars at the close. 
TvuLipe.—Since you have not much veranda 
room, why not have a “ beach-party” and have 
big Japanese or Turkey-red umbrellas on sticks 
like poles, under which little tables can be 
placed? If you can get an expert to make a 
clam chowder, with plenty of chickens and good 
things in it, so much the better. If not, serve 
croquettes or salad and sandwiches, cake, and 
coffee. If there is any chance to take your guests 
sailing or rowing or any pretty walk, it will help 
to entertain the more active ones. If you pre- 
fer to entertain in the house, nothing is better 
this year than a Japanese entertainment. Deco- 
rate with cherry blossoms, real or of paper (or 
any fruit blossoms, Japanese iris, snowballs, or 
wistaria, and with fans and umbrellas. Have 
Japanese paper napkins. Some people write the 
invitations on them. Recently published books 
furnish all sorts of Japanese tales and sketches 
suitable for reading aloud, if you desire to add 
that to the afternoon’s amusement. Serve tea, 
Japanese rice wafers, crystallized ginger, and 
cherry ice in cups, with a tiny Japanese um- 
brella, open, stuck in each cup. 


you 


Ahe entertainment, a 
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dence 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
estions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


SuBvurPanite.—Usually, at a “shower” of 
any kind, there is no special programme. At 
a very charming one lately, each comer was 
asked to bring a verse, along with the article 
given, and these were read aloud—without the 
names of the authors—by a sort of leader of 

young girl friend of the 
bride-to-be. You can decorate your rooms with 
handkerchiefs, and have tables to show the centre- 
pieces, cloths, doilies, ete., on as they arrive. A 
musical programme, of ballads, or something very 
light, would not be amiss, but the shower, of 
cecurse, must be the central feature. Your menu 
is entirely suitable. 

Srmpiicity.—For a morning wedding, the 
groom wears frock coat (or cutaway for travel- 
ling), gray trousers, light necktie, white vest, 
and either gray gloves or none. After six in the 
evening he should wear full evening dress. The 
ushers are dressed in the same way. You can 
earry white flowers, or you need not carry any- 
thing, just as you prefer. Some brides carry a 
white prayer-book. There is no new way of 
announcing an engagement. They have all been 
used over and over again. A little luncheon or 
evening party, of intimates, at which some friend, 
in a graceful little speech at the table, announces 
the engagement, is as satisfactory a way as any. 
4 mock telegram, brought in to a friend in the 
secret, who thereupon rises and reads the an- 
nouncement aloud, is an amusing way of doing it. 

B. M. R.—The rules for sniff are usually sent 
in each box of dominoes. It is a good plan to 
write out the half-dozen most important rules, 
and have them ready at one or at each table, 
to be referred to. You can decide the questions 
any way you please if you are not quite sure, 
and the guests will then conform. The players 
usually draw a certain number of dominoes 
apiece, the one who has the highest double start- 
ing the game. The sides are under the same 
rules as the ends. The next one who plays has 
the right to claim a multiple that the former 
player has neglected to score; then the next 
player, if she fails, and so on. No one can claim 
except on her own turn, and the claim can 
be made in any words she chooses. Partners 
can count together, or individual scores be kept, 
just as the hostess decides. If partners count 
together, when they go to the next table they 
must change partners. Sandwiches and olives 
are quite enough to serve with a salad, unless 
you add salted almonds. Coffee is best served 
by itself, at the end of the dining-room table, or 
on a table in the parlor, or brought in on trays 
after the sherbet and cake. 
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You'll want Quaker Oats for your breakfast, too, when you 
realize there is as much difference between Quaker Oats and 
ali other rolled oats, as there is between cream and milk, 


Quaker Oals 


is made of the best white oats, in the largest mills in the world, by 
special methods that insure absolute purity. 

Why should you eat inferior oats when you can buy Quaker Oats 
for the same price, and get a daintier, purer, more wholesome 
and more delicious cereal, that is easier to prepare and more 
appetizing when served? 


Buy a package of Quaker Oats today, and learn from actual test 
in your own home that Quaker Oats is positively the best. 


Sold by grocers everywhere, in large packages, for 10 cents. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Dovet.—Your card, sent to the reception, was 
a regret, in answer to the invitation. You owe 
the hostess a call after the reception. It is 
better to call late than never. It is perfectly 
proper to call any afternoon between four and 
six. On leaving, you do not need to ask the per- 
son you are calling upon to call on you, as your 
eall indicates that you wish to keep up the ac- 
quaintance. 

Dev1a.—You would not use tissue-paper nap- 
kins at an afternoon card-club unless you have 
the refreshments Japanese. If, however, you 
serve tea, Japanese rice wafers, and confections, 
such as candied ginger and cherry ice, the Jap- 
anese paper napkins would be very suitable and 
pretty. Otherwise use doilies or regular nap- 
kins, 

Juntor.—Why not have a fortune-party? Cut 
out from a sheet of black paper a large figure 
of a witch mounted on a broomstick, with her 
eat sitting up in front of her. Pin or paste this 
on a large white sheet, and hang it up at the 
end of the room. Then get a dream or fortune 
book—there are some pretty fortune-books in 
verse—and copy ever so many fortunes out on 
slips, put them in small sealed envelopes, and 
pin them all over the sheet. Make them up 
yourself if you cannot find any, and make most 
of them happy fortunes, none very sad. Number 
each one. Charge ten cents or a quarter for 
each fortune, and when the money is paid, either 
let the fortune-buyer draw from a bowl of num- 
bers, and get the corresponding numbered en- 
velope from the sheet, or else blindfold the seeker, 
as in a donkey-party, give him a broomstick, and 
let him touch the sheet, and get the nearest en- 
velope. You can write the fortunes on. Japanese 
paper napkins, if you want to make the party 
Japanese, too. A drill where each girl or boy 
represents one of the nations, and little Japan 
comes in last with the flags of Japan and Eng- 
land together, would be suitable. Japanese rice 
wafers, tea, and crystallized ginger could be 
sold as refreshments after such a drill. It is a 
pleasure to answer your letter, and I hope you 
will make a great success of your party to help 
the Japanese. 

Matron.—The entertainment for a silver wed- 
ding should be set for exactly the hour, if pos- 
sible, of the original ceremony. A silver-gray 
silk dress is suitable, but any color but black 
or white can be worn. The “bridal pair” re- 
ceive, with any of the bridesmaids and grooms- 
men that can be gotten together for the occasion. 
A single long table, wide enough for the bridal 
pair to sit together at the head, is the best ar- 
rangement. Invitations printed in silver on white 
or gray paper are pretty. A musical — 


would be rather out of place. The affair shoul 
be more like a reception, on the order of the 
original wedding reception, and the supper should 
be bouillon in cups, broiled oysters or oyster 
croquettes, chicken croquettes and pease, or salad, 
with rolls or sandwiches, ices and cake, and 
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coffee. You can make it more elaborate, but 
this is enough. A cake with two dates, in silver 
icing, as a centrepiece, is pretty, and can be cut 
by the bride with a silver knife. 

Brivpe.—In- sending out wedding-cards, the 
outer envelope should be addressed to “ Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Brown,” and the inner the same, ex- 
cept that street and number, etc., are omitted 
on the inside one. In the case of unmarried 
daughters or sons, the inner envelope may also 
bear their names under that of their parents. 
But usually, when a mother-in-law is living in 
the family, cards are sent to her separately. Do 
not use the phrase “and family.” Send only 
to your calling list in town, and to those out 
of town whom you desire to notify. 

Marita W.—A buffet luncheon may be served 
to the guests as they stand or sit informally 
about the dining-room and other rooms adjoin- 
ing, or, what is better, small tables may’ be 
brought in and placed informally about the 
rooms—not regularly set, but arranged to be 
convenient for four or six guests to sit around 
and put their plates on. The ladies at a buffet 
luncheon do not, as a general thing, remove their 
hats. As the entertainment is to be large, and 
the invitations more or less general, the hostess’s 
visiting-card may be used for invitations, with 
the hours and date and “ luncheon” written un- 
der the name, or the invitations may be en- 
graved or written and worded as 


Mrs. Charles Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 
Mrs. *s company 
at luncheon on Tuesday, July the third 


at half past one, o’clock. 
R. 8. V. P. 


In the dining-room have a large table spread 
and prettily decorated. On the buffet have the 
plates, knives, forks, ete., for the different 
courses. The centre-table should be made pretty 
with flowers, dishes of -salad, cakes, candies, and 
any ornamental dishes, but it should not look at 
all “ mussy.” I would advise having the hostess 
or a friend pour tea or chocolate at one end. 
The servants may pass the plates filled with 
the different courses, or first pass the plates, 
and then, on a platter, the courses. Serve bouil- 
lon or consommé in cups; an entrée of sweet- 
breads and green pease; chops; broiled chicken; 
fancy potatoes and string-beans; a fruit salad 
served in orange cups; ices and cake and coffee. 
This will be quite enough. If you wish to add 
wine, have it served throughout the meal, and 
cordials with the coffee. 

R. B.—You are quite correct in your opinion. 
A Tuxedo or dinner jacket is only worn on most 
informal occasions when ladies are present and 
at home or in summer. It is not correct for any 
formal entertainment or for any entertainment 
where ladies are present except of the most 
informal kind. All that you write is quite 
true; your ideas are excellent. 
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ASHIONS in stationery are as pronounced and as ever- 
changing as fashions in dress) Women of taste are as 
particular about one as the other. It is because 


Eaton - Hurlbut 
Highland Linen 


follows so closely the demands of fashion as to shades, sizes 
and finish that women who care for what is correct in 
writing papers prefer it. It is difficult to follow the 
changes in stationery, but it is easy to remember the name 
“Highland Linen.” You can buy it anywhere at any time 
with the feeling that it is absolutely correct in every detail. 

Highland Linen is made entirely from the new, clean ‘‘ cuttings’’ of sheeting factories of this and foreign 


countries—not from rags. While this choice stock primarily makes for quality, the knowledge of its use makes 
impossible any unpleasant associations—something that all women of refinement appreciate. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 


* Pittsfield, Mass. 


»>- 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for all who write letters, sent free on request for the name of a 
dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers. 
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has its especial dangers. Unless great care 

is taken as to the temperature of the irons 
used, the hair (even if not actually burned) 
becomes very brittle and loses its gloss. To 
overcome this, many curling devices have been 
invented. One of the newest and most practical 
is a soft piece of rubber, about three inches 
long and a half-inch in diameter. It looks like 
a gigantic screw, and the hair is wound around 
it, following the convolutions. It makes a good 
wave, and, as it is soft and yielding, does not 
hurt the head at night. 

The open-work leather belts so fashionable 
this season can be inexpensively imitated by a 
girl who is clever with her fingers. Take the 
sleeves of long evening gloves, cut them open, 
and paste on the back a lining of paper cambric 
or some such light-weight, rather stiff, material. 
Then cut out your belt in any design you like. 
These belts are worn over colored silk. You can 
have several colors with one leather belt. Or 
the leather can be sewn on the colored silk lin- 
ing, and the edges of the cut-work outlined 
in beads. 

A square-cut open neck has a certain style, 
but as the effect is to raise the shoulders and 
increase the breadth across the chest, it should 
be avoided by those whose shoulders are already 
broad enough. On the other hand, slender peo- 
ple with sloping shoulders should never wear 
V necks, though this cut is most becoming to 
those inclined to stoutness, especially if the neck 
is short and the throat full. A round neck, cut 
just below the collar-bone, is almost univer- 
sally becoming. 

Girls who live all the year in the little towns 
and villages known to others only as summer 
resorts may find, during the season of “ stran- 
gers,” many opportunities of service which will 
benefit both the inhabitants of the place and 
the summer colony. One such work is suggested 
by that of a city mission church, which has 
found a way of enlarging its charities by means 
having the advantage of giving very little 
trouble to those asked to help. 

A large burlap bag, with sides sewed over and 
over with twine and a rope drawing-string at 
the top, is sent by mail to any one willing to 
take charge of it. This bag is to be hung in 
some convenient place in the house, and into it 
is dropped whatever is not wanted by the mem- 
bers of the household—wearing apparel of all 
sorts, from hats to shoes (the latter paired and 
tied together) ; also toys, magazines, bric-A-brac, 
ete. When the bag is filled an addressed postal- 
eard, which comes fastened to it, is sent to 
headquarters and a messenger takes the bag 
away. The contents are sorted and distributed 


Ts universal fashion of waving the hair 





to the repairers, both men and women, who are 
paid a small sum for their work. The articles 
are afterwards sold at low prices, often to the 
repairers, who thus can earn in the only way 
open to them. the small sum required for an un- 
mended article. Clothes too far gone to be re- 
paired are made into rugs, either woven on a 
loom or braided and sewed by hand. 

Now, the girls who “ want to help” might or- 
ganize a club for some such work as this on a 
small scale. Cottagers and boarders alike would 
be only too glad to be relieved from time to 
time during the season of the constant accumu- 
lations of clothing, toys, and other articles which 
are often destroyed just to get them out of the 
way. The members of this club might at first 
do the repairing, and their knowledge of local 
conditions would enable them to place things 
where they would do most good. Perhaps they 
might introduce rug-making also, at least the 
braided rugs. These always find a ready sale 
for use in kitchens, bathrooms, or on piazzas. 
Among the summer girls surely a few might be 
found willing to join such a club, or to give 
an occasional morning for the work of repair- 
ing. Some also there might be who would con- 
tribute money. In this last case, repairers 
might be paid, as in the case cited above. Poor 
girls, unskilled and unemployed, might be taught 
to put clothes in order, retrim hats, ete. In- 
deed, this work, once undertaken, would open up 
endless possibilities. It is worth trying. 

It is the time of the summer flitting, the time 
when girls are eagerly anticipating the pleasures 
of the next two or three months, and their eld- 
ers sympathize and hope that these anticipa- 
tions will be realized. But the elders know that 
there is only one way to get the most out of 
life, only one way to come back from the sum- 
mer outing even, with a feeling of real refresh- 
ment and satisfaction, and that is to remember 
that people are always brought together for 
mutual service as well as mutual pleasure. In 
some way try to help those whom you happen 
to be with during the summer—not by direct 
teaching, perhaps (girls are seldom wise enough 
for that), but they can help in many little ways 
just by being careful of other people’s comfort 
or sensitiveness. “ Watch out” for what needs 
doing that you can do just among those close 
at hand, whether it be to bring a shawl or foot- 
stool to the old lady on the hotel piazza, or to 
give a friendly word to the shy boy who is al- 
ways hanging about wistfully on the edge of the 
group of young people, longing, yet unable, to 
join in their -gay good-fellowship. One of these 
bashful sufferers confided to an older woman 
that he often stood about the doorways at a 


( Continued on page 28) 
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Hands Like Velvet 


White and Shapely—How they are Made so and Kept so by 


Tre New Vay of Beauty Culture 











O you know of anything 
more graceful—more 4 
comely—more truly 

the mark of the patrician 
than a beautiful, white 
and well-formed hand? 

Small wonder every 
woman wants to possess a 
pair of pretty ones with 
wrists to match, and taper 
fingers tipped with pink and 
pearl. 

In my practice, through many years 
of experience in the study of the complexion and 
the care of the hands, I have found the virtues of 
Pond’s Extract invaluable. 























That is why you feel, after a 
bath with Pond’s Extract 
Soap, as if each separate 
pore had absorbed a new 
elixir of life. 

Its soothing influence 
allays inflammation and 
congestion of the blood 
vessels. Pond’s Extract 
Soap is also antiseptic in its 
character, because of the Pond’s 
Extract it contains. It heals, 
soothes and stimulates while it cleanses, 


creating healthy activity in the skin. 


Pond’s Extract Soap aids in beauty culture to the 
very finger tips—the final touch to the 


Naturally I welcomed with satisfac- p d * charm of radiant womanhood. It re- 


tion the coming of Pond’s Extract 
Soap—a soap of highest purity, great- 


juvenates as well as beautifies—the de- 
lightful effects of a bath with Pond’s 


est cleansing power and most exquisite E xtract Extract Soap last the whole day 
delicacy and combining the proved through. 


qualities of Pond’s Extract. 

Most skin ills, you know, are caused 
by a stoppage of the pores or a con- 
gestion of the tiny blood vessels that 
form.a wonderful network beneath the skin. 
ond's Extract Soap aids Nature in expelling 
from the pores the waxy deposits which 
















Sikentianings which constantly demand oxy- 


New York 


l enclose 4 cts. in stamps. 
Please send me the fourth 
booklet of the “* Nature's Way 
of Beauty Culture’ Series, en- 
titled ** Handsome White Hands.” 


My druggist Som” keep 
Pond’s Extract Soap. 


(Please do not fail to answer this.) 





His name is _. 


Soap 





Armour & Company 


If your druggist hasn’t Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap write me, giving the infor- 
mation asked for in the coupon below, 


and I will tell you where you can get it. 

If you wish a cake at once, fill out the coupon, or give me 
the information it calls for, and send to me with 25 cents 
for a full-sized cake postpaid, together with “Handsome 
White Hands,” my latest book, if you ask for it. 

This book gives full instructions for making and keeping 
the hands white, clear and as soft as velvet. 

Or, I will send the book free, if you will fill out the coupon 
(or a copy of it) and send to me today, with 4 cents in stamps 
for postage. 


(Pract: Ponce Sig 







Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago New York 
London Paris 








OUR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 20) 
party and felt that he would give worlds if one 
of those nice girls would only look at him and 
speak to bim as she did to the other fellows. 
Look him up, girls; he’s always there, and in 
the warmth of your friendliness his nature may 
expand in such a way that you will find him 
far more worth while than many of the “ other 
fellows.” So many little things a girl may do, 
if only she has the habit of seeing them, to in- 
crease the sum of human happiness! 

Girls in their “teens” are often annoyed and 
mortified by disagreeable eruptions on their 
faces and hands. It is small consolation to be 
told by their elders that it is a passing phase 
which they will outgrow. Let any girl so afflict- 
ed gather (while it is yet summer) the leaves 
and flowers of the ordinary red clover. Dry 
these carefully, and next winter they can be 
used for red-clover tea. So great was the repu- 
tation of this tea in all skin diseases a genera- 
tion or so ago, that it was believed to be a 
specific for cancer. That, alas! is not so, but 
it will cure very troublesome afflictions. To 
make the tea take a good big pinch of the dried 
leaves and flowers combined. Put these into a 
small pitcher and pour over them half a pint of 
boiling water. Let the mixture stand all night. 
The dose is a small wine-glassful taken three 
or four times during the day. 

Much is written from time to time about the 
folity of harboring superstitions. One’s course 
of action need not be altered because of tripping 
in crossing a strange threshold, nor need the 
heart stand still with fear when a dog howls at 
midnight; but some acquaintance with popular 
superstitions will be found to lend an element of 
picturesqueness to daily life. Of course, like 
many other indulgences, these fancies are to be 
used in moderation. 

A certain wholesome girl of sound intellect 
insists upon believing in superstitions. “That 
is,” she explains, “I find them all interesting, 
and I believe in the pleasant ones and philoso- 
phize about the rest.” For instance, if she sees 
the new moon over her right shoulder she re- 
joices and says, “Now I shall have a lucky 
month.” If she happens to catch sight of it 
first over her left shoulder she laughs and asks, 
“ What difference can it make? If I do my best, 
it is not my affair whether luck comes my way 
or not.” A four-leaf clover gives her joy, and 
if something pleasant happens just then, she 
connects it with the clover, while if a cat crosses 
her path, and so, according to the superstition, 
warns her of disappointment, it only causes a 
smiling disclaimer as to wanting anything not 
intended for her in the great scheme of things. 
Superstitions played with in this fashion cannot 
be very harmful, and the custom of believing 
the pleasant ones and denying or forgetting 
those of sinister meaning might be applied with 
profit to many other affairs of life. 

Many people do not feel that they have really 
had a salt-water bath unless the head has been 
wet. In this case care should be taken to rinse 
the hair thoroughly in fresh water afterwards, 
or it will be sticky and feel coarse to the touch. 
If the drying is done in the open air, the scalp 
being meantime gently massaged, there is no 


danger of taking cold. When there is no time or 
inclination for this amount of care after the 
bath, it is better not to wet the hair at all. The 
thin rubber bathing-caps are a perfect protec- 
tion, and their unbecomingness may be concealed 
by a bright silk or gingham handkerchief ar- 
ranged like the turban of a Southern mammy. 

People who are not very strong should al- 
ways take some light refreshment after a sea 
bath; a raw egg, a glass of milk, or a few crack- 
ers are quite sufficient. If there is any tendency 
to chilliness, have the milk hot, or substitute 
beef tea. 

Every girl should know how to prepare other 
refreshing summer beverages than the usually 
aceeptable lemonade. New Orleans is famous 
for its delicious orgeat, for which orange flow- 
ers are usually used, but a very good imitation 
orgeat may be made without them. Prepare a 
syrup of sugar and water, in the usual propor- 
tion of a pint to a pound. Boil five minutes, 
skim and cool. When it is cold add, for every 
four pounds of sugar that was used, a gill of 
orange-water and two tablespoonfuls of essence 
of bitter almonds. Mix with ice-water. Rose- 
water may be used, if preferred, instead of 
orange-water, with the almond essence. 

It is not often that our girls need to take a 
lesson in dress from their cousins across the 
water, although in some matters— But that is 
another story. In the matter of dressing for 
outdoor sports the English girls often have the 
advantage. The tam, of crocheted wool or 
Irish frieze, so popular a few years ago, and in 
which, with a jersey or sweater to match, the 
girl-sport looked so trim and felt so comfortable, 
is now seldom seen except on children. Nothing, 
so far, in this country, has taken its place, 
though many varieties of unbecoming caps have 
had their short day. Our girls, for the most 
part, walk, sail, or play golf bareheaded, to the 
great detriment of both hair and appearance. 
English girls have lately adopted for travelling, 
or for the many occasions when the sweater is 
permissible, a fascinating little toque of cro- 
cheted wool. It fits as snugly as a tam, but is 
rather more dressy, as the soft fulness is fluffed 
up one side and fastened with a quill or a stiff 
little wing, with perhaps a cut-steel buckle. 
Worn with a face veil in combination with a 
travelling suit of rough-finished cloth, it is par- 
ticularly satisfactory, comfortable, secure, and 
becoming, and not liable to be injured by dust, 
smoke, or dampness. 

Mercerized lawn makes a satisfactory slip 
under transparent materials for even afternoon 
and evening wear. Some of the better quality 
cannot be told from silk. It has the advantage 
of being washable, though, naturally, it loses 
some of the lustre in the process. 

Mousseline de soie is to be preferred to chiffon 
for lining lace sleeves and yokes, motifs, and 
insertions. It is easier to handle on account of 
the slight amount of stiffening in it, and for 
this reason keeps in shape better. For ruffles, 
however, and outside draping, chiffon is more 
desirable. There is as yet no more graceful 


bottom finish for an evening gown than a wide 
accordion-pleated flounce of chiffon edged with a 
full, narrow ruche of the same material. 
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The Name that 
Guarantees Pure Vinegar 


























ARMED ae 


Fermen’eo 


PURE MALT | 
VINEGAR | 


57 
VARIETIES 
PVE Fou PRO ie) 





See at ate 
Sal OEE O6., Pirttang 0-> % 


“The Girl in the White Cap” 
will send you a helpful booklet 
about vinegar if you write for it. 





So common has adulteration become 
that there is but one safe way for the 
average housewife to buy vinegar, and 
that is—pby name. 


The name of HEINZ on food pro- 
ducts carries with it a guarantee of abso- 
lute purity and wholesomeness. On 
vinegar it assures the purchaser of the 
finest quality nature, skill and superior 
equipment can produce. 


We make three kinds—Malt Vinegar 
for table use and salad dressing; White 
Pickling for pickling and preserving, also 
excellent for the table; Cider Vinegar for 
those who prefer it. 


None of these contains an atom of 
impurity or adulteration; each is the 
finest of its class, exceeding in strength 
and purity the requirements. of all state 
and government pure food authorities. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar is brewed in 
a special manner from selected barley 
malt. Its delightful aroma and smooth- 
ness make it indispensable where fine 
flavor is desired. 


You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegar at 
any reliable grocer’s in sealed bottles or 
by measure. But be sure you are pro- 
tected by the name HEINZ, for vine- 
gar is an article easily substituted. 

Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure 

Olive Oil make a salad combina- 

tion unsurpassed. Others of the 

57 Varieties are Heinz Sweet Pic- 

kles, Chow Chow, India Relish, 

Preserved Fruits, Baked Beans, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York 
Chicago 
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Pittsburgh 
London 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and mrvartubly accompanying cack letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stampe 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 


it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The rouyhest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


Kentucky.—Your landlord has made your 
selection of artistic papers in good colors very 
difficult by limiting you to twenty-five cents a 
roll. It is easy to get attractive bedroom papers 
at that price, but the darker, plainer papers, 
appropriate for living-rooms, are hard to find. 
In one of the bedrooms up-stairs have an upper 
third of dainty pink poppy paper, the poppies 
growing naturally in the grass. A moulding 
should divide this from the wall below, which 
may have on it a white moiré or a satin stripe. 
Either white or pink will be harmonious. In 
the other bedroom have a paper with an all-over 
design of small yellow roses. The yellow should 
not be brilliant enough to be crude. In the bed- 
room down-stairs you may have either a light 
blue silk-damask stripe or an old-blue and white 
paper. In the dining-room, with the green and 
gray rug, have a tapestry paper in green, brown, 
and a touch of red-brown or pure red. You will 
not be able to get a heavy tapestry paper for 
that price, but I think that the colors I have 
suggested will hold even in a thinner, cheaper 
paper. 

For the sitting-room with its red, green, and 
tan rug, the natural color to suggest would be 
green, since the room is light and the furniture 
oak, but I can recommend no green papers at 
that price, or eveh near it. I think that you 
will have to get either a red or a golden-brown 
eartridge-paper. If the light is not too brilliant, 
both of those colors will last very well, although, 
as a general thing, I do not recommend cartridge- 
papers. 

New Yorxk.—With the black-walnut doors and 
beokeases, it will be necessary either to have the 
white paint burned off the woodwork to make 
way for a walnut stain like that of the doors, 
or to renew the white paint. It is a difficult 
and expensive piece of work to have paint re- 
moved, but it can be done. 

With either the walnut stain or the white 
paint a warm reddish tan paper will be ap- 
propriate in your north sitting-room. A paper 
imitating the weave of burlap comes in a very 
beautiful tone of this color. With it I would 
use either the green grass matting, as you sug- 
gest, with small rugs in browns, coppers, and 
green, or would have a dark green or green 
and brown carpet. Green should predominate 
in the curtains. They may be madras, printed 
linen, or cretonne, green, brown, copper, and 
possibly a touch of peacock blue. Upholster the 
furniture in green material of some kind in a 
shade toning with the curtains. 
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The plans need not be well drawn: 


CoLtorapo.—I do not quite understand whether 
you mean a plate-rail or a picture-moulding in 
your dining-room. I would advise a height of 
six feet for the plate-rail or a height of eight 
feet for the picture-moulding. With blue bur- 
lap on the walls, either a blue and white India 
print will be appropriate for the curtains, a 
printed linen or cretonne with a blue and white 
or blue and green figure on a white ground, or 
an Oriental silk in blue, brown, green, and 
Indian red. Allow them to hang straight to the 
sill, just beyond the window, so it opens. 

Ou10.—Paper your parlor, since it is dark, 
with a yellow or buff paper, either a self-toned 
damask paper or a fabrie ingrain. I would pre- 
fer the latter, since you evidently use this room 
as a living-room. Have cream madras curtains 
with a green figure in them, cover the floor with 
green grass matting or ingrain filling, and up- 
holster the box seat with heavy green rep,. vel- 
ours, or corduroy. Introduce a touch of rich 
blue in the furnishings. 

In the dining-room opening out of this room 
have a soft gray-green paper, curtains of print, 
chintz, or printed linen, a cream ground with a 
blue and green figure, a blue and green cotton 
rug, a Betsy Ross rug or one something similar. 
Have brass candlesticks and other bric-A-brac 
of brass. Let copper predominate in the bric-A- 
brae of the living-room. Neither of these rooms 
need be expensive. 

MortimMer.—Woodwork, oak; carpet, dark red 
with touches of green and blue; windows, stained 
glass, copper, orange, and yellow; and the ad- 
joining rooms in opalescent tones of old-rose 
and gray. You have just had a blue-green 
paper and want a change. The problem, 
as you say, is not simple. My solution would 
be a soft tone of gray-blue, although a golden 
brown would be a possibility. With a fig- 
vred carpet and the stained-glass windows I 
would recommend a self-toned paper, not neces- 
sarily plain; in fact, better not unless it be of 
silk fibre. Your hall will stand quite a large 
figure or a stripe, if you prefer; but let it be 
in self-tones, so that it will not be prominent. 
A northwest light is not supposed to be an ap- 
propriate setting for a blue paper, but the yel- 
low and orange stained glass will, I think, coun- 
teract that influence. Run the paper ‘o a 
ceiling or have a two-foot drop-ceiling. The 
ing paper should be a pale yellow, plain, with- 
out design.- I would not drape the windows 
unless possibly with a straight dark blue or 
green raw silk hanging at the side, sill length. 
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You Wouldn't Wear a 
Fur Coat in Summer? 


Yet when you eat greasy meats, 
and heavy, indigestible foods, 
you are heating the body 

as needlessly as if you 

were wrapped in 


bearskin. 
Change today to 


There are many tempting hot-weather 
ways of serving EGG-O-SEE, Try it with 
peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and 
other fruits. Costs so little anyone can 
haveit. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept 
any substitute for Egg -O-See. 


FREE book 


“back to nature” 


The book contains nearly fifty 
recipes for meals—all different. It 
gives suggestions for bathing, ex- 

ercise and physical culture. It tells how to keep 
well and strcng as nature intended. 

The book has been prepared at a great expense 
and is illustrated with full figure pictures both for 
men and women. 

This is a splendid book and every reader of this 
publication should have acopy. Just drop a line 
saying: ‘Please send me a copy of your free book 
~~ nature.” Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
592-642 FRONT STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WILKInson.—I am very glad that the rooms 
which you furnished according to our suggestions 
have been such a source of satisfaction and en- 
joyment to you. One seldom sees so beautiful 
an example of old Colonial architecture, and I 
am glad that the furnishings so far have been 
worthy of it. I would paint all the woodwork, 
both in the hall and in the parlor, ivory white, 
the chair-rail, pieture-moulding, and grill in- 
cluded. Burlap is frequently used as a wainscot 
below the chair-rail. There is a paper with a 
rough stippled finish which may be used for that 
purpose also. If the wall above is a light leaf 
green the dado should be two shades darker 
rather than one, and the rug of plain dark 
green velvet or ingrain a shade or two darker 
still. In the parlor have an old-rose paper self- 
toned, with the appearance of satin damask. You 
will want a Colonial design, but it will be very 
easy to find in the so-called damask papers. I 
do not think that the color will fade if you get 
a heavy paper made by one of the reliable 
firms. 

The Axminster rugs in soft greens, tans, and 
rose should be very harmonious. If you need 
a carpet, that is if the floor is not of hard 
wood, it should be moss or sage green, preferably 
plain, to make a good background fer your 
rugs. Either shade would give character to the 
old-rose. Isn’t the mantel Colonial in design? 
If it is its simplicity is very far from objection- 
able. It should be painted white like the rest of 
the woodwork. Do not get a hard-wood mantel. 
That would be a serious mistake. Have a sim- 
ple red brick hearth. With the Colonial candle- 
sticks with their crystal pendants, and the other 
Colonial ornaments which you have, the mantel 
should be a very attractive feature of the room. 
Besides the piano and mahogany tables, I would 
have either Chippendale, Sheraton, or Heppel- 
white chairs and a sofa of the same period. 
There might possibly be a card-table with the 
top resting against the wall. That is always 
a very artistic piece of furniture. The furniture 
should all be mahogany, and as near the same 
period as possible. With the charming view 
into the rose-garden on one side and on to the 
vine-covered porch on the other, the effect should 
be very beautiful. 

Mrs. J. M. S.—It is difficult to sélect furnish- 
ings to harmonize with pure white walls. The 
blue-white of the plaster antagonizes all other 
colors, and everything stands out from it with 
a merciless distinctness which renders any artis- 
tic harmony an absolute impossibility. Will it 
not be possible to have them tinted? I know, 
of course, that it is never considered advisable 
to paper the walls of a new house until there 
has been time for them to settle; but this objec- 
tion cannot be made to tinting. The expense is 
not great, and I think that you will find it well 
worth while. Even for a short time the white 
walls are unendurable, for they render any effort 
to make the rooms attractive utterly fruitless. 


DECORATION 


I will make out a color scheme for your furnish- 
ings with possible wall colors in view, so that even 
if you do not tint them the other furnishings 
will harmonize with the paper which is to come. 

With the red rug in the dining-room will you 
not in time have either a red or a red and brown 
tapestry paper? For the present the walls might 
be tinted a fawn or tan. Cover the window-seat 
eushion with red, and have either red madras 
or raw-silk curtains hanging straight to the 
sill or to the floor. If the curtains are dark it 
would add to the effect to have a second set of 
curtains. These should be of écru bobinet, and 
they may hang straight or be ruffled and draped. 
If ruffled and draped the draping should be at 
the middle sash and with a band of the same 
material. Green will, I think, be the best color 
for your living-room, an olive shade, not too dark. 
For the present tint the walls a light tan like 
the dining-room, and have green curtains and 
portiéres. Either velours or rep will be an 
appropriate material for the portié@res, and ma- 
dras or raw silk in the same color for the cur- 
tains. Since your only piece of mahogany is the 
piano, I would not hesitate to buy Mission 
furniture to go with it, although, of course, the 
mahogany would be in more perfect harmony 
with it. Have a green velvet rug. Tint the 
walls in the hall more of a golden tan and have 
golden-brown curtains and rugs, using touches 
of green and a dull rich red in the other furnish- 
ings to make it harmonize with the other rooms. 
White swiss with either a white or a light-blue 
dot or stripe will be a pretty material for cur- 
tains in a Fight-blue room. This comes in many 
qualities and patterns. 

Tue Recrory.—The forest paper and green 
shades must soften very much the light in your 
rooms. Since there is no shade without, you are 
very wise to supply it within. White net cur- 
tains will be very appropriate. I fear that you 
cannot spare a ruffle from the width of your 
material, although, of course, I don’t know the 
size of your windows and it may be possible. The 
curtains must be quite full, especially if they 
are to be crossed at the top. The use of selvage 
instead of a hem on the edge of the ruffle does 
not seem to me at all objectionable. I would 
take advantage of it, if possible, by all means. 
The ruffle should be three and a half or four 
inches wide, and extend across the bottom of 
the curtains as well as down the sides. They 
should be shirred upon a brass rod with a one- 
inch heading. If you wish the curtains to cross 
at the top, when the material is ready to hem 
lay the .-vo widths together, lapping two-thirds, 
and lay th two hems in one, shirring them on 
the rod in ti. ~ way. Drape them at the middle 
sash with a b. 1d of the same material with 
hemmed edges. 

Have brass rods . th at the top and at the 
bottom of the glass in the front door, and also 
at the narrow window is. the hall, shirring the 
net curtains in both places. 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances must be made in form of 


postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


ATTERN No. 523, here illustrated, is a 
charming little cloak for a child, made of 
pongee or linen. It is quite simple in 
shape, having pleats at each shoulder to give 
fulness, and bands of lace or embroidery. The 
little cape sleeves are pretty and in line with 
this season’s fashions. The coat will 
need no lining. 
A simple summer-morning suit for 
marketing or outing wear in plaid 


CHILD'S SUMMER COAT.—NO. 523. 


Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and ro years. 
Price, 25 cents. 








SU MMER-MORNING 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 


gingham is shown as pattern No. 524. The 
pleated bolero is a very good model for little 
summer jackets to be worn over shirt-waists. 
It gives a little warmth—not enough to be bur- 
densome on a hot day—and covers the short- 
comings of a rumpled waist at the end of the 
morning. 

For many mothers such a 
pattern as that of a suit for 
a little boy will be most help- 
ful. It is so simple in make 
that any one can use it. The 
suit needs no lining. 
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SUIT.—NO. 524. 
Sizes, 4. 6, 8, and 10 years. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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LITTLE BOY'S SUIT.—NO. 5259 
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The Why of— 
‘“‘The Ham What Am” 


AT Ham, Mandy, sho’ com f’m “‘Ain’t no salt-pork taste to dat 
D a Corn-Fed Hog! Star kind, never. 

“Cause, dat Meat am so “Cause, dat Ham’s sure-enough 
fine-grained, firm and juicy. cured in Armour ‘Epicured’ liquor. 
“An’ it sho’ com f’m er Barrow “‘Ain’t yo’ heard o’ dat, Mandy? 

Hog, too. 


“Well, dats jus’ a fine mild pre- 
server, wots got jes’ right enough 
flavor f’m no oddah kine o’ porker. Seear aed We: too, Men. 

Yas,— an’ it come f’m er young dy—an’ pure Saltpetre in it, wit a 
Hog, too, Mandy, —jus’ growed weeny pinch o’ Salt, to keep dat 
enough to be firm, but tender an’ Star Ham, prime for months, and 
sweet. to bring out dat full, tasty 

Yo’ can tell de age by m flavor without salty-picklin’, 
dat thin skin, dat small like common Hams. 
bone, an’ weight ’tween 


“Cause yo’ don’t get dat full, rich, 













eight pounds an’ twenty a 
pounds. ““An’ desmok- 
a ok in’, Mandy— 


aint dat fine? 
“Jes’ er rich 


a golden brown all 
j » 7 over, wit nary a 


“Dey’s only about 
One Ham out en 
every Fifteen Jf 
dat comes to de 









Armour Ham 7) =p scratch or a mark 
Fact’ry wot’s (aw \ OF on it anywheres, 
superfine as dis here“ ee me cept o course de 
kind. mark o’ de Séar. 

““An’ dat One superfine Ham gets “Dats de mark of de ‘Ham what 
dis ‘Star’ mark put on it, so’s people ‘Am’ Mandy, an’ don’t you forget it 
knows ‘de Ham what Am’ f’m de never !— Armour’s Star on de epicured 
Ham what Ain’t. Hams and Bacon only. 

“‘An’ dey’s more dan 40,000 Hams ““Jes’ One Ham out o’ every Fifteen 
a day to choose dat One in Fifteen Armour Hams get dat S¢ar mark of 
f’m at de Armour Ham ’Stablishment. quality, for de finest ever, in Meat an’ 

“So, yo’ see, Mandy, dat little Star Curing. 
mark means mighty much to de ““Co’se it costs a few cents more. 
knowin’ folks. “But, My Sakes, Woman! —what 

“Are you listenin’ yet, Mandy? de-leecious Eatin fo’ de Folks.’’ 


AArmours “STAR” 


Hams and Bacon 
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CUT PAPER 


THE NEW 


PATTERNS 


EMBROIDERED LINEN BELTS 


BY LILIAN BARTON ‘WILSON 


HE lingerie gown, whether skirt and blouse 
T or shirt-waist suit, requires a belt or girdle 
which corresponds with it in character. 
Belts embroidered in designs to match the 
blouse are a finishing touch to the costume, but 
as this involves one to each gown it is rather 


When a belt of this kind is drawn in tight the 
curve is very becoming. The scallops of the 
edges are underlaid so as to raise them and 
make them as firm as possible, and also in order 
to give the belt a well-defined outline. The dots 
are also well raised, and one must work very 





Silk-belting ribbon with embroidery in twisted silk. Price of each design, 25 cents. 


better to have one or two belts which may be 
worn with all. 

Heavy linens make useful and stylish belts. 
Butchers’ linen or, better, the round-weave 
French or Italian linens, are the proper quality. 


carefully in order to make them perfectly round. 
The line of ladder-work in the centre of the 
back, and in one case the line of dots, emphasize 
the straight back line and narrow the effect of 
the waist, which is desirable. 





Straight embroidered belts of heavy white linen. Price of each design, 25 cents. 


Straight belts may be hem-stitched with a 
quarter or half inch hem all round, and decorated 
with a few regularly distributed dots. This is, 
of course, a very simple style, but the hand-work 
on it shows to good advantage. 


A buckle can be used with these belts or the 
ends may be pinned over. 

The ribbon belts are made of regular silk belt- 
ing which is of the best quality and very firm. 
A belt which stretches is not pleasant to wear, 





Two curved belts of linen with a plain dot pattern. Price of each design, 25 cents. 


Our dotted belts here given are shaped a 
little, and this makes them fit very nicely in 
the back. They slope about two inches, so that 
it requires about one-quarter yard to make one. 


no matter how pretty it is, so it is worth while 
to buy the best ribbon. 


The embroidery should be done in twisted em- 


broidery silk, well raised and firmly worked. 
86 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


EMBROIDERED BELTS AND STOCKS 


N spite of the craze for, and we might almost 
| say the predominance of, the sheer embroid- 

ered gowns, blouses, ete., the tailor-made lin- 
en suit has not been put aside, but still holds its 
place, which is by no means an unimportant one, 
in the realm of fashion. 

While the lingerie frock calls for stock and 
girdle in keeping with its daintiness and airi- 
ness, the tailor-made suit demands something as 
severe in style as itself. It is with a view to 
supplying this latter need that these stocks and 
belts are designed. They are simple and unique, 
and while not so severe in style as to be trying, 
are fitting accompaniments to the tailored gown. 

Either design may be embroidered on the gown 





LAWN AND LINEN STOCK.—NO, 41. 


Price of design with belt, 25 cents. 


material in white or colors, if white goods are 
used, or in white, if colored material is chosen. 

Fitted girdles are much in favor, and in the 
one here shown a novel finish for the end is 
afforded by the deep hemstitched hem. The 
corresponding stock has hem- 
stitched tie ends, which are 
crossed, folded over,and pinned 
in place, or, if one prefers, tied 
in a four-in-hand. To obtain 
the desired effect, all parts of 
the design must be padded. 
The eyelets are first outlined, 
and the padding done. After 
the cut for the eyelet has been 
made the surrounding space is 
filled closely, over and over, 
with stitches. A fine row of 
stitching finishes the top of 
the stock and the edges of the 
girdle,and the tie ends are 
neatly hemmed. A_ severely 
plain buckle is appropriate. 

These designs may be attractively carried out 
in two tints of a color, the darker being used for 
the outline. Dull gray-greens and old-blues on 
a white ground are effective, and appear fre- 


BELTS OF 
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EMBROIDERED LINEN 


quently in the’embroideries of this season. The 
cotton used for the colored embreidery comes in 
soft and varied colors, and it is a very satisfac- 
tory medium to work with. 

Colored cotton-work is introduced with good 





EYELET-WORK LINEN STOCK.—NO. 42. 
Price of design with belt, 25 cents. 


results in the straight belt here shown. The 
polka-dots are worked with a beautiful sliade of 
lavender. Notice the pleat running through the 
centre of the belt. This is folded, and the edges, 
on the under side, sewed together, the dots being 
then worked through the centre of the pleat. The 
pleat is caught together as far as the buckle only. 
The stock which completes the set, is of white 
tucked lawn, and the tie ends are of white linen 
like that used for the belt. The side of the tie 
is finished with a straight row of buttonholing, 
and the linen, instead of being cut close to the 
buttonholing, is turned in and hemmed to the 
under side of the work, a very durable edge being 





TO MATCH THE STOCKS. 

thus produced. The dots are worked twice across. 
The colored cotton, which comes six strands in 
a thread, should be separated, using two strands 
for a needleful. 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


1 the posed Sovente of eee and so 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpasse 

tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish, Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. Sth Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK | 


Send a Postal Card 


, For FRE + ss ~* about ; 


Sheets and Sheeting 
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“DWIGHT | 


ANCHOR” 


is the name Sheets, 
and this is Sheeting, 
‘he Miedo. and Pillow 
ANCHOR J BRAND. Cases. 

mark brand 

Demand to 
found on see it before 
all the best purchasing. 


If not found at your dealers, write us. 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 
Net Netter Not Noto Not Not Not Not Net Noa 








at work on Sounding 

B. Chase Pianos. 

These Sounding Boards are made from 

a quality of Spruce grown only in northern New 
York and Vermont. 

The hard, close grained parts of this wood are 
carefully selected, thoroughly seasoned, skillfully 
dressed, and shaped before it is in perfect condition 
for use by the A. B. Chase Co. 

The Sounding Boards are then bent and held 
in convex shape like the top of a violin by spruce 
ribs and rims. 

The vibrations of the strings are conveyed to this 
unusually vibrant Sounding Board through the 
bridges, and resonated — re-sounded — giving that 
rare carrying quality found only in A. B. Chase 
Pianos. 

The same care which enters into the construction of these 

also enters into the construction of every 


e piano Le py d is to any one in 
THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
Dept. Z Norwalk, Ohio. 























